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FOREWORD 


The Sixteenth Conference on Mennonite Educational and Cul- 
tural Problems was held in the new air-conditioned Mary Miller 
Library on the campus of Hesston College. The theme of the con- 
ference was “Educational and Cultural Problems: An International 
Perspective.” 


This is not the first time that the Conference has focused its 
attention on the worldwide dimensions of contemporary Mennonite 
life and thought. Interest in the subject has expanded, however, as 
the involvement of Mennonites in overseas assignments has con- 
tinued its remarkable growth. Kehler documents this growth in the 
opening paper of the Conference, portraying an amazing range of 
service personnel, skills, projects, and areas served since World War 
II. Bergman’s vignette of a young man’s experiences in the midst of 
the Congo revolution highlights the adjustment problems, dangers, 
frustrations, and the remarkable opportunities and demands that a 
service worker may face. 


The effects of service experience on the people who take part in 
service programs is reported in the closing paper of the Conference. 
Unruh’s study, conducted under the auspices of the Institute of 
Mennonite Studies, reports a wealth of empirical data on the in- 
service experiences and subsequent effects on the 778 service alumni 
who completed his questionnaires. 


Krahn’s article on the Dutch Mennonites was keyed to the fact 
that the Mennonite World Conference was meeting six weeks later 
in Amsterdam. 


The papers by Driedger and Meyer highlight the direction of 
change and the new developments in the format of Mennonite 
church-related higher education in the United States and Canada. 
Revolutionary programs of study abroad for students and faculty 
members in Mennonite colleges are summarized in Weaver’s paper. 


Juhnke’s paper on Kansas Mennonites in World War I strikingly 
portrays the unpleasant situation of a people trying to protect a 
cherished religious principle (nonparticipation in war) when doing 
so undercuts the chances of the group’s emerging from the taint of 
German ethnicity. Someone should write a novel based on the theme 
of this value conflict. 


The overlap between the interests of musicians and sociologists 
might appear on the surface to be minimal. However, the papers by 


Jost and Oyer serve as excellent reminders of the integral relation 
between taste and the religio-cultural traits of a people. ‘The pro- 
duction of a hymnal on an inter-Mennonite basis is a potent witness 
to the growing cooperation between Mennonite groups, a coopera- 
tion that the Conference on Mennonite Cultural Problems has had 


a part in building. 
J. Howard Kauffman 


Secretary 
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A PROFILE OF MENNONITE PERSONNEL 
INVOLVED IN INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


By Larry Kehler* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


To the early Anabaptists, the great commission to get out into the 
world was one of the most serious responsibilities of the life of dis- 
cipleship. J. Lawrence Burkholder says of them that “they saw 
themselves in the line of Abraham, who ‘went out not knowing 
whither he went.’ They accepted as normative the ‘insecurity’ of 
faith with Jesus who had no place to lay His head and with the 
disciples who were called upon to ‘take no thought for the morrow.’ 
Their first command was to ‘go’... . Seldom in history has the issue 
of security been so heroically faced. Many references in Anabaptist 
literature speak of long periods of separation of husband and wife 
and of course, severe persecution added to the anxiety of family 
responsibility.””* 

Their concern was for the unredeemed everywhere, within the 
state church as well as in unevangelized territories. In J. D. Graber’s 
words, they were “unhampered by national or territorial limita- 
tions.”? 

Franklin H. Littell writes: “Anabaptism spread in many areas 
closed to the state churches by their acceptance of the principle of 
territorialism. The Anabaptists represent thereby an early Prot- 
estant vision of a world mission unrestricted by territorial limitation, 
and in a unique fashion foreshadow the later concept of the Church 
as a community of missionary people.’’* 


*Secretary of Information Services, Mennonite Central Committee, Akron, Pa. 


1. J. Lawrence Burkholder, ‘‘The Anabaptist Vision of Discipleship,’ The Recovery 
of the Anabaptist Vision, ed. by Guy F. Hershberger (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1957), 
p. 139. 

2. J. D. Graber, ‘‘Anabaptism Expressed in Missions and Social Service,’ The Recovery 
of the Anabaptist Vision, ed. by Guy F. Hershberger, (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1957), 
p. 154. 

3. Franklin H. Littell, The Anabaptist View of the Church (American Society of 
Church History, 1952), p. 32. 
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They interpreted the church to “go... make disciples of all na- 
tions” as applying to all believers, not just to a select, ordained few. 
Thus the “lay” believer became the primary carrier of the Gospel. 
A person’s acceptance of the Lordship of Christ committed him to 
be a missionary. Contrary to some thinking today, they insisted that 
a “craftsman might make a better missioner than a cultured man.” 

Unfortunately this view of the importance of the missionary 
commission was lost after six or seven decades, and the Anabaptist 
movement turned its attention inward, finding security and satis- 
faction in communities which Littell termed “cultural enclaves 
which have lost their missionary passion and sense of a new world 
to Come: «aa 

H. A. Fast is somewhat more sympathetic in his appraisal of their 
predicament. In an address to the centennial conference of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church in 1959, he said, “A people 
hemmed in by public pressure or by persecution over a period of 
years almost inevitably develop ingrown tendencies. . . . For cen- 
turies our Mennonite forefathers were a minority group, misunder- 
stood and maligned . . . despised and sometimes persecuted and mar- 
tyred ... pushed in upon themselves as they were, it is not surprising 
that interest in missions and welfare services was a little late 
in developing among them.’”® 

With the dawning of the modern missionary period in the 19th 
century, the Mennonites, along with other Protestant groups, began 
to recognize once again the importance of the church’s carrying the 
gospel to all corners of the globe. But the early Anabaptists’ vision 
of every believer as a missionary—abroad as well as at home—is only 
now being rediscovered to any significant degree. Short-term work- 
ers with a variety of skills are being used increasingly by many of 
our mission and service agencies. ; 

The following section will attempt to describe statistically the 
Brethren in Christ and Mennonites’ current international involve- 
ment. 


Il. MENNONITE AND BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
INTERNATIONAL INVOLVEMENT 


Through Mission and Service Agencies 
Mennonite-operated programs. In the late 19th century the Men- 
nonites and Brethren in Christ in North America had few members 
who saw the churches’ responsibility beyond their own immediate 


4. Ibid., p. 93. 
5. Henry A. Fast, ‘‘Awakening to Human Need,”’ Report (Winter, 1961), p. 9. 
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communities. It is not surprising, therefore, to discover that none 
of the North American Mennonite and Brethren in Christ groups 
had an overseas outreach program at that time. There were glim- 
mers of light, however. By 1900 three North American Mennonite 
conferences had begun mission work in India, and the Brethren in 
Christ had sent their first missionaries to Rhodesia. By 1920 Argen- 
tina, China, and the Congo had been added to the list. The number 
of workers and countries to which they went grew apace. In 1966 
a total of 1,838 persons were active in 62 overseas countries and 
territories under the auspices of the 17 Mennonite and Brethren 
in Christ mission boards, service agencies, and other church-related 
organizations which reported. (See Tables 1 and 2.) The Evangel- 
ical Mennonite Church and the Evangelical Mennonite Mission 
Church, both of Canada, informed the writer after Table 2 had 
been tabulated that they have 45 missionaries in nine countries, 
mostly in Latin America. 

The Congo, Mexico, and India, each with five or more active 
agencies and each with well over 100 North American personnel, 
currently have the largest mission and service programs. Japan, 
Puerto Rico, and Nigeria follow with just under 100 workers each. 

Continent by continent summary. Africa and Latin America, 
each with over 600 workers, had the largest number of personnel 


in 1966. Asia had 336, Europe 120, and the Middle East 22. 


TABLE NO. 3 


WOMEN: MEN RATIOS, 
LENGTH OF TERMS, AND 
REGIONS OF SERVICE OF MENNONITE 
APPOINTED PERSONNEL IN 1966 


Terms of 3 Terms of Terms of **Permanent’”’ 

mos. orless 3-12 mos. 12-36 mos. workers 
Area Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Totals 
Africa 1 | 2 3 99 145 254 135 640 
Asia 1 4 2 1 a7 64 138 89 336 
Europe 1 O 20 6 21 34 35 29 146 
Latin America 13 25 6 § 137 = 143 210 150 694 
Middle East 0 O 0 O 2 8 8 4 22 
Subtotals 21 30 30 15 296 394 645 407 


Totals 51 45 690 1052 1838 


Length of terms/women:men ratios. Persons who have chosen 
missions as a lifetime vocation still outnumber the shorter-term 
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volunteers by a substantial margin. In 1966, 1052 were serving 
abroad “permantly” or for periods of three years or more. The 
women in this category outnumbered the men 3:2. Persons serving 
abroad under a one-to-three year arrangement totaled 690, with 
the men outnumbering the women 4:3. The 240 1-Ws serving 
abroad (Table 4) bolstered the men’s showing in this category. 
Ninety-six volunteers were abroad in 1966 for terms of less than a 
year. ‘he women and men were more or less evenly divided in this 
classification. Twenty-six people in this category were North Amer- 
ican trainees in Europe. The Church of God in Christ, Mennonites, 
used short-term (12 months or less) volunteers extensively in their 
program of international outreach. They had 39 in Mexico in 1966 
and seven in Nigeria, Haiti, and India. The other boards together 
were able to muster only 24 workers in these two categories, not 
counting the trainees. 

The 1966 figures, therefore, show that the Mennonite and Breth- 
ren in Christ agencies had a total mission and service force of 992 
women and 846 men. 

1-W men. ‘Two hundred and forty of the men serving abroad 
in 1966 were fulfilling their Selective Service obligations. The 
Mennonite Central Committee of course was utilizing the larg- 
est number of these, 130, but most of the mission boards also had 
some on their overseas rosters. 


TABLE NO. 4 


1-Ws IN MENNONITE AND BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
PROGRAMS ABROAD IN 1966 


Amish Mennonite Aid 8 Evangelica] Mennonite Church 0 
Brethren in Christ 16 General Conference 10 
Church of God in Christ 8 MBMC (Elkhart) 28 
Congo Inland Mission 0 Mennonite Brethren 15 
Eastern Mennonite Board 1D MCC 130 
Evangelical Menn. Brethren 0 Total 254 


Age distribution. ‘There appears to be good overall balance in 
the age distribution. The boards have strong cores of workers in 
the so-called “most productive stage of life,” 20-45 years of age, and 
these are strengthened by the presence of a substantial number of 
more experienced missionaries who are 45 years or older. Some 
administrators have been hesitant about sending workers under 20 
abroad. But the pressures from the draft have brought an increasing 
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number of applications from 18 and 19 year olds. A number of 
these young men are excellent candidates, and since they cannot 
postpone their alternative service, some of them have been accepted 
for overseas service. As far as the MCC has been able to determine, 
they have not been the source of any undue problems thus far. 


TABLE NO 5 


AGES OF MISSION AND SERVICE 
PERSONNEL ABROAD IN 1966 


Agency Under 20 20-29 30-44 45-65 Over 65 
Amish Mennonite Aid 9 21 — -— a 
Brethren in Christ 3 4] 68 26 1 
Church of God in Christ 10 36 57 Z1 2 
Congo Inland Mission — 9 52 il 2 
Eastern Board 7 72 110 oe, —— 
Evangelical Mennonite — — it — — 
Evangelical Menn. Brethren — 11 56 10 — 
General Conference —- 25 98 26 1 
MBMC (Elkhart) 2 106 133 70 4 
Mennonite Brethren — 54 156 4] 3 
MCC 15 270 51 17 2 
MTS/MEDA — 9 8 — = 
Trainees 1 25 —— — a 
Totals 47 679 770 255 15 


cide with the total figures in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 

Occupational skills and experience. ‘Teachers are the largest oc- 
cupational grouping among our mission and service personnel. 
They are followed closely by housewives, medical workers, and pas- 
tors and evangelists. Eighty-nine were designated as having “no 
special skills.” The number in this category is likely to diminish in 
the years ahead as the service agencies become increasingly insistent 
that a volunteer have training and a skill before he is accepted for 
service abroad. Urbane Peachey, secretary of MCC Personnel Serv- 
ices, said recently, “If volunteers go into a service role, the host 
country or those being served expect them to come with something 
specific to offer. General education and a specialized skill are of 
equal importance . . . but the additional prominent factor in per- 
sonnel placement is the comparatively advanced experience level 
of any volunteers regardless of education level.’’® 


6. ‘‘Peachey and DeFehr Interviewed on 1966-67 Recruitment Efforts,’? a Mennonite 
Central Committee news release, April 4, 1967. 
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TABLE NO. 6 


OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS OF 
OVERSEAS MISSION AND SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Teachers 394 Social workers 29 
Housewives 347 Relief distributors a | 
Medical workers 254 Home economists 19 
Pastors /Evangelists /Church Hostesses/house parents 17 
workers | Zal7 Radio workers 7 
Administrators 88 Aviators 6 
Agriculturists nd Printer 1 
Literacy workers /translators / Peace representative 1 
Literature distributors 52 No special skill 89 
Secretaries /Bookkeepers 38 Not categorized 69 
Builders 32 — 
Mechanics /Engineers/ Total 1,793 
Maintenance men 29 


One hundred of the “permanent” overseas workers had expe- 
rience abroad under a shorter term arrangement with a Menno- 
nite or Brethren in Christ program before joining their present 
board’s overseas work. Thus 10 percent of the “permanent” workers 
now active came up through the ranks and had an actual taste of 
overseas work before they decided to do this type of witnessing for 
three or more years or as a lifetime vocation. (See Table 7.) Thirty- 
eight of the people in service in 1966 studied abroad before joining 
their mission or service program. 


An impressive array of witnesses have served in the various mis- 
sion and service projects since the North American Mennonites’ 
modern missionary efforts first began 70 years ago. The listing in 
Table 8 is not complete because several of the boards did not report, 
and accurate information about some of the earlier efforts is not 
available, but it shows nevertheless that 5,426 Mennonites and 
Brethren in Christ had served abroad by 1966 under the boards 
that reported. 
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TABLE NO. 7 


PERSONS NOW SERVING “PERMANENTLY” IN MENNONITE 
OR BRETHREN IN CHRIST PROGRAMS WHO SERVED 
ABROAD ON A SHORTER-TERM ARRANGEMENT PREVIOUSLY 
UNDER A MENNONITE OR BRETHREN IN CHRIST AGENCY 


Amish Mennonite Aid 0 General Conference 10 
Brethren in Christ 14 MBMC (Elkhart) 26 
Church of God in Christ 0 Mennonite Brethren 2 
Congo Inland Mission 2 MCC 1 
Eastern Mennonite Board 24 MTS/MEDA 7 
Evangelical Menn. Brethren 0 ian 
Evangelical Mennonite Church 0 Total 100 


rr eee 


TABLE NO. 8 


NUMBER OF WORKERS WHO HAVE SERVED ABROAD 
UNDER THE VARIOUS MENNONITE AND BRETHREN IN 
CHRIST BOARDS FROM THEIR INCEPTION TO 1966 


Amish Mennonite Aid (did Evangelical Mennonite 


not report) — Church (did not report) — 
Brethren in Christ 287 General Conference 397 
Church of God in Christ 240 MBMC (Elkhart) 570 
China Menn. Missions Society *60 Mennonite Brethren 530 
Congo Inland Mission 166 MCG, including trainees 2,638 
Eastern Mennonite Board 369 MTS/MEDA | 25 
Evangelical Menn. Brethren 150 — 
Total 5,462 


*Estimate 


Non-Mennonite programs. Our congregations have been rich re- 
cruitment fields for interdenominational and nondenominational 
mission endeavors. A letter was sent to 60 agencies which the writer 
thought might have Mennonite or Brethren in Christ personnel on 
their overseas rosters.. They were asked to indicate how many Men- 
nonites were abroad under their programs and to which countries 
they had been assigned. Half of the organizations which were 
queried responded. Most of them took pains to provide all the 
information we requested. Information for Table 9 was also ob- 
tained from our churches and mission board offices. Of the 29 non- 
Mennonite agencies which replied, only eight had no Mennonite 
or Brethren in Christ among their overseas personnel. The 33 agen- 
cies on which we received information registered 177 Mennonite 
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and Brethren in Christ personnel, although some of them admitted 
that they had not checked their files very thoroughly. (See Table 
9.) This listing of course is not exhaustive. There likely are several 
dozen other mission boards that have recruited workers from the 
“green Mennonite pastures.” It should be remembered that some 
of the smaller conferences second some or all of their missionaries 
to non-Mennonite programs. This is the case with the Evangelical 
Mennonite Brethren, Evangelical Mennonite Church (Canada), 
and the Evangelical Mennonite Mission Church, for example. They 
maintain close contact with these workers, whereas most of the 
larger conferences have little knowledge of or relationship with 
workers from their group who serve under other agencies. 


Although the level of education was given for less than half of 
the 177 people reported by the non-Mennonite boards, it was quite 
apparent that the Bible institute was their favorite type of training 
school. Fifty-nine of the missionaries listed in Table 9 were reported 
to have attended one or more Bible institutes. Grace, Prairie, Fort 
Wayne, and Moody Bible institutes, and the Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles were listed most frequently. Thirty-one of the workers 
whose educational qualifications were reported had baccalaureate 
degrees and seven were listed as having earned master’s degrees. 
However, so few of the Mennonites in these programs listed Menno- 
nite and Brethren in Christ colleges as their alma maters that one 
was led to wonder if (1) the colleges belonging to the Council of 
Mennonite Colleges do not train the type of missionaries that these 
missions seek, (2) the young people with a propensity for service 
under non-Mennonite boards automatically look elsewhere for their 
training, e.g. Bible institutes, (3) the graduates of CMC schools are 
less inclined to seek service under non-Mennonite boards, or (4) 
our Own mission agencies give first consideration to graduates of 
our own schools and in a sense force young people who are trained 
elsewhere to look for service opportunities under other agencies. 
These four options probably do not cover all the possible reasons 
for this phenomenon, but there is an unresolved problem here as 
to why so many members of our brotherhood who are deeply inter- 
ested in witnessing abroad seek to or perhaps are forced to do so 
outside their own church program. 

At least six of the people listed in Table 9 served earlier under 
the Mennonite Central Committee, and two reportedly had served 
under a Mennonite mission program at one time. 

Seven of 50 randomly selected Mennonite and Brethren in Christ 
congregations (see Table 17) reported that they had a total of 22 
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members serving under non-Mennonite mission boards. If this pro- 
portion holds for the entire Mennonite constituency, as many as 
200 of our congregations may have one or more members who are 
serving abroad under other boards. If the same proportion holds 
for the entire North American brotherhood, as many as 400-600 
of our members may be serving under other mission boards at the 
present time. 


TABLE NO. 9 


MENNONITES AND BRETHREN IN CHRIST SERVING UNDER 
OTHER MISSION AND SERVICE AGENCIES 


Mennonite 


Agency Workers Countries in Which They Serve 

American Friends Service Committee 1 Algeria 1 

Berean Mission, Inc. i 

Brazil Gospel Fellowship Mission 7 Brazil 7 

Central American Mission 2 Honduras 2 

Christian and Missionary Alliance 1* Colombia 1 

Christian Missionary Fellowship 0 

Church of the Brethren 0 

European Evangelistic Crusade 0) 

Evangelical Alliance Mission 1* South Africa 1 

Evangelical Union of South America 6 Brazil 3, Argentina 2, 
Bolivia 1 

Gospel Missionary Union i= 

International Child Evangelism 1* Peru | 

International Missions, Inc. 

Latin America Mission 2 Costa Rica 1, El Sal- 
vador 1 

Mexican Evangelistic Mission 4* Mexico 4 

Missionary Aviation Fellowship 5 West Irian 1, Congo 2, 
Brazil 2 

Missionary Church Association 1 Haiti 1 

Division of Overseas Ministries, NCC 2 Congo 1, Brazil 1 

Navigators 1 Latin America 1 

New Tribes Mission i= 

Oriental Missionary Society 2 Taiwan 2 

Orinoco River Mission 2 Venezuela 2 

Pioneer Mission Agency 0 

Prayer and Missionary Union 0 

Regions Beyond Missions 2* India 2 

Sudan Interior Mission 58 Nigeria 38, Ethiopia 16, 


Somalia 2, Liberia 1, 
Dahomey 1 
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Mennonite 
Agency Workers Countries in Which They Serve 

Sudan United Mission 2 Chad 2 

Trans World Radio 2* Monaco 

Unevangelized Fields Mission 9 Brazil 2, Congo 2, 
Guyana 1 

Voice of China and Asia 0 

West Indies Mission 25 _—«- Trinidad 5, Haiti 4, 
Surinam 3, St. Lucia 3, 
Guadeloupe 3, Brazil 
2, Greneda 2, St. Vin- 
cent 3 

World Gospel Mission 0 

Wycliffe Bible Translators 34 Peru 8, Mexico 6, New 


Guinea 4, Bolivia 2, 
Colombia 2, Philip- 
pines 2, Cent. America 
1, Equador 1, Brazil 1 
Unassigned 6 


iil i a 
Total 177 


*A partial listing only. This information was obtained from sources that did not have 
complete access to the agencies’ personnel data. 


The missionaries under the so called “faith” missions often have 
a disproportionately large influence in shaping their supporting 
congregations’ attitudes toward the world and international issues. 
As some of them circulate among the churches every few years to 
find financial support for their ministry abroad—and they normally 
find among the Mennonite and Brethren in Christ people a warm 
readiness to assist in their support-—they also give a view of the 
world which too often still reflects a colonial era understanding of 
the world’s people and their cultural problems. This is a personal 
observation, rather than a statistically substantiated fact. 


Lotal number of members abroad. It can be stated with reason- 
able confidence that more than 2,200 North American Mennonites 
and Brethren in Christ are now abroad in church-related capacities 
(1,838 under our own programs and at least 400 under other mis- 
sion boards). This is nearly one percent of the total U.S. and Cana- 
dian Mennonite and Brethren in Christ membership. 


Through Their Colleges and Seminaries 
All but two of the Mennonite and Brethren in Christ colleges 
and seminaries in the United States and Canada responded to the 
writer’s request for data on the extent of their international involve- 
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ment. Pacific College and Freeman College were the two excep- 
tions. The findings support Henry Weaver’s comment at the Con- 
ference on International Education in 1966 that the Mennonite 
colleges are indeed involved significantly in international affairs. 

Faculty. Twenty-five percent of the 397 full-time faculty mem- 
bers in the 12 schools which reported have served abroad under 
church-sponsored programs. Mennonite Biblical Seminary with 40 
percent; Goshen College and Seminary with 38 percent; and Hess- 
ton College with 35 percent led the way in this department during 
the 1966-67 academic year. 

Twenty-eight faculty members have studied abroad under fellow- 
ships or scholarships, 28 have been overseas on government assign- 
ments, and 67 have been abroad under some other arrangement. 

Although it is likely that some persons are listed in more than one 
of the four categories mentioned in the two preceding paragraphs, 
it would appear reasonable to estimate that at least 200 of the 
schools’ full-time faculty members have been abroad at some time 
in one capacity or another. Thus 50 percent of the professors in 
Mennonite schools of higher learning have had the opportunity to 
observe other cultures firsthand. (See Table 10.) 

Of the 191 visits abroad which were recorded in the returned 


TABLE NO. 10 


MENNONITE AND BRETHREN IN CHRIST COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY FACULTY MEMBERS’ EXPERIENCE ABROAD 


Abroad Studied Abroad Abroad un- 


under abroad under der other 

Full-time church under fellowship Gov't. arrange- 
School faculty program or scholarship assignment ments 
Bethel 48 9 2 S 6 
Bluffton 50 a 8 6 29 
Conrad Grebel 3 1 2 — —_ 
CMBC 8 l 1 ~~ 2 
EMC 60 14 3 3 13 
Goshen 119 45 5 13 9 
Hesston 20 7 1 1 
Menn. Biblical Seminary 10 2 — — 
MBBC 11 2 1 — 2 
M. B. Seminary 6 1 — — 1 
Messiah 33 5 1 — 3 
Tabor 29 = 1 3 1 


re nner = -miegnaeemimnm casmaizammcis ea 
Totals 397 100 28 28 67 


ey a a A 
an ienieensememeeaeeete eee 
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questionnaires, 11 percent were for a duration of less than a month, 
24 percent were for 1-6 months, 22 percent for 6-12 months, 19 
percent for 12-24 months, and 24 percent for more than 2 years. 
The three longest terms abroad were for 18, 14, and 12 years. Some 
of the schools in filling out the questionnaires did not report shorter 
visits and others did not have information available on some of their 
faculty members’ travel abroad. Consequently there is some dis- 
crepancy between the total number of college personnel who have 
been abroad and the number of visits that were recorded (compare 
Tables 10 and 11). It is likely that the actual percentage of short 
visits is much higher than listed above. 


TABLE NO. 11 
DURATION OF FACULTY MEMBERS’ VISITS ABROAD 
Length of Stay Number of 
visits 
1 month or less 21 
1-6 months 45 
6-12 months 42 
12-24 months 37 
more than 24 months 46 - 
TOTAL 191 


Seventy-nine (41 percent) of the reported visits were to Europe. 
The average length of stay was 17 months. All of the schools have 
members on their staffs who have been in Europe. None of the 
colleges have a decisive edge in European experience. 


Thre were 42 assignments in Asia—22 percent of the total num- 
ber. The average length per assignment here was 28 months. Go- 
shen and Bethel are the schools with the greatest amount of Asian 
experience on their staffs. 


Latin America ranked third in number of visits and total length 
of stay. The 37 assignments—20 percent of all the visits abroad— 
lasted an average of 25 months. Bethel, Bluffton, Goshen, picastion, : 
and Tabor all shine here. 


Next comes Africa with 27 visits (14 percent) averaging 17 
months. Eastern Mennonite College and Goshen have the most ex- 
perience on this continent. 


Six faculty members (3 percent) were in the Middle East for an 
average of 10 months each. 
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TABLE NO. 12 
GENERAL AREAS AND DURATION OF FACULTY VISITS 


Africa Asia Europe Latin America Middle East 
No. of Total No. of Total No.of Total No. of Total No. of Total 
Schools Visits Months Visits Months Visits Months Visits Months Visits Months 
Bethel , 6 7 324 12 173 4 102 — — 
Bluffton 3 120 1 6 10 180 3 180 — — 
Conrad Grebel — — — — 2 ay 1 13 — — 
CMBC —_- — 1 30 it 30. —-  —- — — 
EMC 5 124 J 9 3 67 3 6 Bo ww 
Goshen 10 114 25 760 3925 403. 13 «(207 2 > 
Hesston —_- — 5 34 7 122 2 168 — — 
Menn. Biblical 
Seminary _- —- — — 9 115 5 41 1 8 
MBBC —- —- — os 4 97 1 8 1 30 
M.B. Seminary — — — — it 244 ——- —- —- 
Messiah S l l 4 8 —- —- — — 
Tabor 3 6 1 12 3 72 5 197 — — 


Table No. 13 lists the countries to which the 191 visits were made. 


The colleges reported earlier this spring that as many as 37 fac- 
ulty members may be going abroad during the coming year. Twenty- 
eight of these plan to attend the Mennonite World Conference in 
Amsterdam. | 


The students. The twelve schools which supplied information 
for this study had enrollments totaling 4,508 full-time students dur- 
ing the 1966-67 academic year. Of these, 76 had been abroad under 
a church-sponsored service or trainee program, 18 had been over- 
seas under a student exchange arrangement, and 23 had participated 
in a study seminar abroad sponsored by the school in which they 
were enrolled. If we can assume that there was little overlapping be- 
tween these categories, and if we add to this figure the 149. inter- 
national students who were on Mennonite campuses. during the 
last academic year, we come up with a total of 266 students who 
had overseas experience. This is 5.9 percent of the total enrollment. 
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TABLE NO. 13 
COUNTRIES AND TOTAL DURATION OF FACULTY VISITS 


No. of No. of 

visits or Total visits or Total 
Country assignments Mos. Country assignments Mos. 
(Africa) * 5 68 Japan 7 173 
Algeria J 27 Jordan 1 30 
Argentina 2 288 Korea 5 121 
Bermuda 1 3 (Latin America) * it 2 
Bolivia 1 18 Liberia 2 
Brazil 4 103 Malawi 1 35 
(Caribbean) * 2 2 Mexico 2 a 
(Central America) * ] 2 (Middle East) * 1 1 
China 5 102 Netherlands 9 158 
Colombia 4 36 Nigeria 2 Z 
Congo 4 95 Paraguay 8 244 
Egypt 2 20 Peru 1 12 
El Salvador 2 6 Philippines 2 28 
England 10 117 Puerto Rico 5 178 
Ethiopia “ 67 Rhodesia 2 15 
(Europe) * 13 289 South Africa it 48 
France 7 55 Switzerland ld 204 
Germany 22 427 Taiwan 1 3 
Ghana 2 30 Tanzania 1 37 
Greece 7 67 Thailand 1 12 
Haiti | 24 Turkey 1 10 
India 17 688 Vietnam 2 19 
Indonesia J 30 (West Africa) * 1 1 
Israel 3 21 Zambia 1 2 
Italy 2 1 
Jamaica 1 


1 Totals 91 3,932 


*Visits or assignments to several countries in a larger geographical area. 


Seminars abroad. The colleges are pushing ahead aggressively 
in arranging study-service seminars abroad. Three have been sched- 
uled for this year, two by Goshen College and one by Bluffton Col- 
lege. Six registered nurses will take part in a seven-week nursing 
seminar in Haiti, beginning on June 9. And approximately a dozen 
students will be going out under both Bluffton’s and Goshen’s study- 
service summer programs in Colombia and Haiti. 

Foreign students and faculty. The matter of full-time faculty 
members from abroad can be disposed of quickly. There were only 
three in 1966-67. Bluffton had two-and Eastern Mennonite College 
had one. 
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TABLE NO 14 


STUDENTS ON MENNONITE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
CAMPUSES IN 1966-67 WITH INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


ee ee eee 
oO 
Students who have 
served in Participantsin Participantsin Inter- 
church prog. stud. exchange study seminars national 


School Enrollment abroad programs abroad abroad Students 
Bethel 543 1] 2 2 32 
Bluffton 650 2 1 1 Z1 
Conrad Grebel — — 1 — 10 
CMBC 124 3 — — 1 
EMC 760 12 2 — 24 
Goshen L137 20 8 20 15 
Hesston 359 — — — 10 
Menn. Biblical 

Seminary 41 9 1 aa 1 
MBBC 140 6 1 — ] 
M.B. Seminary 28 3 — — 3 
Messiah 400 10 — — 8 
Tabor 326 — — — 13 
Totals 4508 76 18 23 149 


The number of international students on Mennonite college cam- 
puses seems to have reached a plateau. In 1964-65 there were 150; 
in 1965-66, 123; and in 1966-67, 149. Percentage-wise, students 
from abroad are a minority of decreasing significance in the Menno- 
nite colleges. Henry Weaver pointed this out clearly at last year’s 
international educational conference. In 1950-51, 6.8 percent of 
our schools’ students were from abroad. By 1966-67 the percentage 
had slipped to 3.8 percent, and this at a time when we are seriously 
attempting to develop a greater degree of international involvement 
on our campuses. 

TABLE NO. 15 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS ENROLLED IN MENNONITE 
AND BRETHREN IN CHRIST COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


Total Number of Percentage of 
Total Enrollment in International International 
Year Mennonite Colleges Students Students 
at ee 
1950-51 1,792 98 6.8 
1955-56 2,201 116 ao 
1960-61 3,135 130 4.1 
1965-66 4.140 123 3.5 
1966-67 4,508 149 3.3 


—_—————vW_"6000000—SSSSSSS eee eee 
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Alumni in overseas service. The colleges were asked, “How many 
of your former students—of whom you have record—are currently 
abroad under (a) church-sponsored programs, (b) fellowships or 
scholarships, (c) Government assignments, or (d) other arrange- 
ments?” The responses are tabulated in Table 16. The vast majority 
of the Mennonite college alumni now abroad are in church-related 
work. It should be noted, however, that several of the schools indi- 
cated that they have not kept records of their alumni in some of the 
categories which were called for in the questionnaire. 


TABLE NO. 16 


MENNONITE AND BRETHREN IN CHRIST COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY ALUMNI CURRENTLY ABROAD 


Total Alumniin Alumni Alumni in Alumni 


alumni ch. work studying in Gow’t. abroad 

School Ex-Studs. Grads. abroad abroad = abroad _ assign. other arr. 
Bethel 10,851 2,903 208 158 39 2 9 
Bluffton 4479 2335 38 Go —- g§ — 
CMBC 825 208 70 70 —-- — — 
EMC 3,391 1,576 330 330 — — — 
Goshen 16,277 4,618 278 mol 3 11 33 
Hesston 4,188 2,/97 120 91 1 3 25 
Menn. Biblical 

Seminary 461 boa — — — — — 
MBBC 1,668 493 119 119 — —- — 
M.B. Seminary 135 56 a7 36 — 1 — 
Messiah 3092 2,008 il 27 1 1 22 
Tabor 6,568 975 127 125 —- 2 — 
Totals 51,895 17,760 1,458 1322 44 23 89 


Thirteen of the Mennonite colleges’ former students are in the 
Peace Corps, according to the returns received. Ten are in other 
types of Government service, such as USAID. 


At the Congregational Level 


There are approximately 1,800 Mennonite and Brethren in 
Christ congregations in the United States and Canada. A question- 
naire was sent to a randomly selected list of 90 of these in order to 
get some sort of picture of the international involvement of the 
members of our local congregations. Fifty (55 percent) replies were 
received from the congregations which were polled. 
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TABLE NO 17 


MENNONITE AND BRETHREN IN CHRIST INVOLVEMENT IN 
INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE AT THE 
CONGREGATIONAL LEVEL 


Congregations with memberships of 


1-125 126-250 251 or more Totals 
1. No. of congregations in 
sample 26 15 9 50 
2. Total membership of 
congregations in sample 1,590 2,699 5,998 9,887 
3. Congregations whose 
pastor has been abroad 4(15) 5 33) 4(44) 13 (26) 
4. No. of congregations with 
mem. abroad in any cap. 8(31) 14(93) 9(100) 31(62) 
5. Total number of mem- 
bers abroad 8(.5) 44(1.6) 85(1.5)  137(1.4) 
(a) Members in Menn. or 
Brethren in Christ mission 
or service prog. abroad 5(.2) g2( 12) 43 (.8) 80( .8) 
(b) Members serving abroad in 
non-Menn. church prog. 4(.15) Tet32) 22 («2 ) 
(c) Members serving abroad in 
the armed forces 3(.2) B(.2) 14(.25) Zo( 2) 


(d) Members serving abroad in 
government assignments 2(.07) 

(e) Members studying abroad 1(.04) 

(f) Members in business abroad 1(.04) 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are percentages. 


Twenty-six of the churches which responded had fewer than 125 
members; 15 had 126-250 members; and nine had memberships of 
250 or more. 


The sample included 23 (Old) Mennonite churches, 13 from 
the General Conference, nine from the Mennonite Brethren, and 
five from smaller groups. 

Pastors abroad. Thirteen (26 percent) of the congregations re- 
ported that their pastors had been overseas. The average length of 
stay was 22 months. The median duration was 12 months. 

Members abroad. Thirty-one (62 percent) of the congregations 
currently have one or more members serving or visiting abroad in 
some capacity. Only one of the congregations with more than 125 
members did not have any members abroad. (See Table 17, Line 4.) 
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Lines 5a to 5f in Table 17 give a breakdown of the types of over- 
seas involvements in which the church members from the sample 
group are engaged. It is of interest to note that the congregations 
in the 125-250 member category have a significantly larger percent- 
age of their membership in Mennonite mission and service programs 
than do either the small or the very large churches. (See Line 5a.) 
The percentage of members serving in non-Mennonite programs is 
largest in the churches with over 250 members. (See Line 5b.) The 
larger congregations also have a considerably larger percentage of 
young men serving overseas in the armed forces (Line 5c). 


Only seven congregations (14 percent) had no international expe- 
rience whatsoever represented in their memberships. All seven of 
these are small, perhaps young, congregations. None of them have 
more than 50 members. 


Other Points of Contact 


In addition to international involvement through our church 
agencies and schools, there are numerous other channels of contact 
through which our people get information and interpretations about 
the international scene. The mass media, for example, have done 
a good job of covering international events of importance. They 
have not performed so well, however, in showing us the day-to-day 
happenings in other lands. The mass media of communication are 
crisis oriented, and consequently they often project a distorted image 
of other people and their way of life. Furthermore, there is always 
the tendency to edit out that which reflects negatively on our own 
culture. 


Another place of encounter is the MCC trainee program through 
which young people from abroad are invited to North America for 
a year’s experience in Mennonite homes. This church-sponsored 
venture gives a number of Mennonite families significant contacts 
with individuals from other countrics. During the last seven years 
262 families and institutions have been hosts to these trainees for 
periods of six or twelve months. Some families have trainees year 
after year. The benefits of a trainee’s presence in a community 
reach far beyond the host family. Many of these young visitors from 
abroad involve themselves enthusiastically in church and community 
activities and thus help make a significant circle of people more 
internationally conscious. Table 18 lists the states and provinces to 
which. trainees have been assigned since 1960. Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Ohio lead the way. 
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TABLE NO. 18 
PLACEMENT OF MCC TRAINEES SINCE 1960 


United States New York 4 
Arizona 1 Ohio 77 
California 7 Oklahoma 12 
Colorado 1 Oregon 8 
Connecticut 9 Pennsylvania 111 
Florida 6 South Dakota 12 
Georgia 2 Virginia 6 
Idaho 1 — 
Illinois 88 510 
Indiana 48 Canada 
Iowa 25 Alberta 5 
Kansas 34 British Columbia 8 
Maryland 22 Manitoba 6 
Michigan 5 Ontario 18 
Minnesota 1 Saskatchewan 2 
Missouri 2 wee 
Nebraska 28 39 


The coming each summer of several dozen Japanese young peo- 
ple to this country is another worthwhile point of contact. During 
the first two years the Project Bridgebuilding groups stayed with 
Mennonite families in California and Oregon, respectively. This 
summer they will be coming farther inland to Kansas. 

Trips abroad are being undertaken with increasing frequency by 
members of our churches. Menno Travel Service, Goodwill Ambas- 
sadors, and commercially arranged tours have given many indivi- 
duals from our churches their first real opportunity to observe life 
outside their own communities. 

Mennonite Economic Development Associates (MEDA) is an- 
other organization seeking to understand and to help people abroad. 
Eighty-seven Mennonite businessmen from Canada and the United 
States are stockholders in this unique brotherhood venture. MEDA’s 


March 31, 1967 financial statement listed liabilities and capital 
totaling $370,119. 


III. Tue Errects oF a SERVICE EXPERIENCE ABROAD 
What does a period of service overseas under a church program 
do to a volunteer? We selected a number of returned Paxmen to 
attempt to discover what the MCC experience had done to their 
thinking and vocational plans. Questionnaires were sent to 
125 former Paxmen. They were selected at random from the list 
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of 526 men who have served under Pax since 1951. Eighty-six (69 
percent) responded. 

Of those who completed and returned the questionnaire, 52 had 
served in Europe, 11 in Latin America, eight each in North Africa 
and Asia, five in the Middle East, and one in Subsahara Africa. 

Thirty-four of the respondents (40 percent) said that Pax had 
changed their vocational plans to some degree. Twenty-four indi- 
cated precisely what sort of shift took place. Farming was the biggest 
loser (10) and teaching gained the most (7). Five moved to church- 
related work, and three changed to social work. 


TABLE NO. 19 


PAX SERVICE CHANGED VOLUNTEERS’ 
VOCATIONAL PLANS 


Earlier ambition Present calling 

5 farming > 5 teaching 
farming > industrial management 
farming — salesman 
farming a al social work 
farming — medical doctor 
farming — architect 

2 business > 2 missionary 
business > farming 
business > church administration 
mechanic > business 
mechanic > engineer 
mechanic > pastor 
contractor > business 
electrician —_ social work 
industrial work — community development (missionary ) 
lab technician > agricultural development 
medical doctor > pastor 
teaching > social work 
teaching (general ) > teaching (German) 


The following are comments from a few of the men who indicated 
that a shift had occurred in their vocational aims during their pe- 
riod of service: 

“I had been working as an electrician, but my Korean Pax term 
caused me to look upon electrical work more as a temporary means 
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to earn our ‘keep’ while my wife and I both studied to prepare for 
service in the field of social work. . . . Certainly my term with Pax 
helped to open my eyes to see the socio-economic imbalance that 
exists between the have and the have-not nations as well as encour- 
aging a much broader outlook on life in general. . . . However, 
among other things, it also made me acutely aware of my blunder- 
ing incapacity, hence the desire for better training.” (Korea— 


1954-57) 

“Before Pax I figured it my vocation to help financially by sending 
as much of my income as possible for Christian missions. This being 
done by always trying to acquire a higher paying job. Since Pax, 
however, I feel it is my vocation not to ‘send money’ but rather to 
forsake the luxuries at home and ‘go’ and give ‘myself’ in further 
Christian service wherever it may be, overseas or at home. Why 
send just money? Anyone can give money. What is the use of money 
on the mission field if there is a shortage of personnel to apply the 
funds or put it to good use for His Kingdom?” (India and Nepal— 
1964-67 ) 

“After Pax I planned to settle down in Kansas and work and 
live there, which I did for two years. Then God called us to enter 
the mission field and I believe he used my Pax experience to prepare 
me for this. We plan to leave this summer.” (Algeria—1962-64) 


“Prior to entering Pax I had majored two years in college in 
mathematics and science. I was dissatisfied with this area. I felt 
called to be in a service profession but did not feel confident that 
teaching mathematics or science was what I wanted. My experience 
in Pax gave me time to think. The experiences promoted maturing 
and a greater appreciation for the differences in people. I grew 
in confidence in my ability to relate to people and returned to col- 
lege with a high motivation to prepare myself for a social work 
assignment.” (The Netherlands—1955-57) 


“I received encouragement to teach German, which I vaguely 
aspired to earlier, but could not foresee. Pax became a transition 
point that helped me to go from a rural type of life to a life of 
working with people anywhere—as it happens to be now in the city.” 
(Germany— 1955-57) 

“Prior to entering Pax I spent almost two years working with my 
father and brothers in the farm operation. I considered attending 
college prior to going into Pax, but decided in favor of Pax. During 
Pax I became convinced that I wanted a college education, but I 
was unsure of a specific vocation. I had some vague ideas at the 
beginning of college about studying agriculture and working abroad 
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in some underdeveloped country.” (This former Paxman hopes to 
complete requirements for his M. D. degree in 1968.) (Algeria and 
Europe—1956-58) 

Most of the Paxmen felt a strong urge to continue their education 
once they returned home. Fifty-nine (70 percent) went back to 
school once their overseas assignment was completed. Twenty-six 
enrolled in college, 20 others completed their college work and then 
went on to graduate school, six went right into graduate school, 
four enrolled in trade schools, two went to Bible school, and one 
completed his high school and then enrolled in college. 


Thirty-six (42 percent) of the returned Paxmen in the group we 
studied earned B.A. or B.S. degrees after completion of their service 
abroad. ‘They majored in the following fields: 


Education 4 Theology 2 
Social Science 4 Aeronautics 1 
Architecture 3 Civil Engineering 1 
Biology 3 Economics 1 
Business Administration 3 Electrical Engineering 1 
History $ English 1 
Sociology 3 Industrial Engineering 1 
German Z Music 1 
Industrial Arts 2 — 

Total 36 


Fifteen of the 36 men who earned baccalaureate degrees after 
their Pax service have gone on to obtain graduate degrees or have 
nearly completed the requirements for degrees. Four other men who 
went directly to graduate school after their Pax service have also 
earned degrees. Thus 19 of the 86 men in the group we are studying 
(22 percent) have completed or are in the process of concluding 


work on a graduate degree. They did their work in the following 
fields: 


Theology 5 Education 1 
Education a Librarianship 1 
Social Work 3 Musicology 1 
Medicine 2 Zoology 1 
Architecture 1 a 
German 1 Total 19 


Twenty-three (27 percent) of the 86 men in the test group have 
been abroad again after their return from the Pax assignment. Two 
are now Career missionaries under Mennonite boards in Colombia 
and the Congo, two went to Asia for three-year assignments under 
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MCC, and two were in Haiti for six-week MDS projects. One of 
the men returned to Europe for graduate study, and two other went 
there on extended business assignments. The remaining 13 went 
abroad as tourists—ten to Europe and three to Latin America. 
None of them stayed for more than three months. 

What does this international experience do to these young volun- 
teers’ view of the world? This question was not raised specifically 
in the questionnaire, but some of the ex-Paxmen’s answers reveal 
that their assignments broadened their world view rather markedly. 
The following are some of their unsolicited comments: 

“I consider my Pax experience of incalculable value intellectually 
and personally. It wasn’t so much the work we did or the sacrifice 
or service that we did, rather it was meeting a new culture and un- 
derstanding other people that I feel means the most to me. Perhaps 
what we did really didn’t amount to a great deal anyway but it 
certainly was a great experience to travel and work in a foreign 
country.” (Morocco—1960-62) 

“Without the broadening and awakening effect of my experience 
in Pax in Europe I may not have been able to break free of the 
restraining influence of home and community. I most likely would 
not have had the courage or desire to develop my talents and expe- 
rience the satisfaction of being a useful productive member of soci- 
ety.” (Germany—1951-54) 

“Pax was a wonderful eye-opener for me and gave knowledge and 
a view of conditions in this world for which I am very thankful. I 
just praise God for giving me this precious experience. I only regret 
that I did not make more of the once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
which I had.” (Germany-—1958-60) 

“The Pax allowance and complete maintenance gave me a chance 
for the first time to think of other things in terms of values. I found 
that ‘foreigners’ were more honest and open than I. I also found 
that they were better informed about what was going on around 
them than I was. I noticed that it was more important to them to 
satisfy their own curiosities than it was to earn an extra 40 francs 
during a three-week’s school vacation. . . . related to all of these 
things was their interest in me, and why I was there and what I 
intended to do after leaving. They asked me some hard questions 
and forced me to find out and determine what I believed and what 
my goals in life really were.” (Germany—1960-63) 

‘My Pax experience drew my attention to the needs of other 
people around the world. Not only materially but also in education 
and spiritual needs. By working in close contact with the Algerian 
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people on two building projects, I discovered the needs and also the 
feeling of purpose and fulfillment of the Christian. I discovered these 
feelings by giving of myself. Upon returning to the U.S. I have not 
been able to accept the vast materialistic powers which have prac- 
tically conquered our society and church. I feel the mission field is 
my vocation either at home or abroad. The needs are basically the 
same.” (Algeria—1962-65) 

“My experience with MCC was one of the most valuable ones 
I have had. Among many other important things, I came to realize 
the physical needs of others; but much more I began to realize in 
a deeper way the infinite spiritual need of the peoples I worked 
with. Also I was a little surprised at some of the emphases that MCC 
had. The physical always seemed to outweigh the spiritual. In fact 
I was told and I quote, ‘We cannot use someone who brings the 
gospel into everything he does.’ The application form didn’t even 
ask if I was a Christian, nor was the orientation period positive in 
our representation of Christ. But, I would like to serve with MCC 
again.”” (Morocco and Europe—1961-63) 

“My time spent in South America is regarded highly as a time 
of enlightenment and a much appreciated exposure to world needs 
and other cultures.” (Peru—1956-58) 


IV. An EvaLuaTION 


The rapid increase in our churches’ international involvement 
through their mission and service boards and schools, as well as 
through various other channels, is encouraging for many reasons. 
Among them are the following: 


1. The scriptural charge to “go into all the world” is as much a 
part of the Christian calling today as it was to the early believers or 
to the Anabaptists of Reformation times. The responsibility of 
Christ’s followers to be salt, light, teachers, and the bearers of the 
good news to all the nations and tribes is as urgent today as it has 
ever been. 


2. The Christian church must resist the constant temptation 
and pressure to allow itself to be divided by political boundaries. 
If members of the church are truly brothers regardless of their hue 
or tongue, then we must work strenuously to keep open the lines of 
communication with our brothers in other nations. The international 
Mennonite brotherhood offers us a readymade setting in which to 
begin seriously to put this belief into practice. 


3. Modern technology—the electronic media of communication, 
supersonic modes of travel, computers, etc.—are helping to draw 
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the communities of the world together into what might be called 
a global village. “After 3,000 years of explosion, by means of frag- 
mentary and mechanical technologies,’ says Marshall McLuhan, 
the popular Canadian communications philosopher, “the Western 
world is imploding.’ In a later chapter he explains, “It is not the 
increase of numbers in the world that creates our concern with 
population. Rather, it is the fact that everybody in the world has 
to live in the utmost proximity created by our electric involvement 
in one another’s lives.”* Scholars have been telling us this for some 
time of course. President Paul Mininger of Goshen College, in an 
address to the MCC-Council of Mission Board Secretaries meeting 
a few weeks ago, said that for the first time in history we have the 
possibility of a world culture based on technology and science. He 
emphasized that we must learn to live in a setting where pluralism 
is a fact of life. Our survival, in fact, may well depend on our ability 
to.learn to live together in this world community. 


4. There is an unmistakable need for voices of reconciliation in 
today’s shrinking, but nevertheless hostile world. If we are to be 
makers of peace we must know what devilish games are being 
played in our world village, and how high the stakes really are. 
Peacemaking, we are frequently reminded, demands more than just 
staying out of trouble. Contrary to the attitudes of some, naivete 
is not an asset in the complex and pressing task of reconciliation. 
We must get out into the world to find out where it hurts and where 
those points of tension are which we with our particular peacemak- 
ing resources can best help to resolve. 


5. Becoming more vigorously engaged in action at the interna- 
tional level may be an effective antidote to the debilitating national- 
ism which seems to be eating dangerously at our brotherhood’s in- 
nards. 


6. Finally, a well-rounded education demands, I think, an inti- 
mate understanding of at least one culture other than one’s own. 
Provincialism is the sign of an uneducated man. 


The following comments highlight some of the brightest features 
of our international involvement: 


1. The proportion of our people who are being exposed to and 
involved in the lives of other peoples is increasing on a number of 


7. Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1964), p. 3. 


8. Ibid.,. p. 35. 
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fronts—through mission and service agencies, education-service 
programs, business endeavors, etc. 


2. The use of one and two-year volunteers appears to be paying 
off handsomely for the mission and service boards. At least 100 of 
these workers have gone overseas for second and third terms. — 


3. Increased use is being made of some of the helping profes- 
sions, such as social work and home economics. Trained agricul- 
turists, engineers, and literacy workers are also being used to a 
sreater extent. 


4. ‘The number of college-sponsored programs abroad is growing. 
The service-education arrangements planned for the Congo and 
Latin America are bold and imaginative new ventures. Summer 
seminars abroad also appear to be growing both in number and in 
sophistication. 


While increasing both quantitatively and qualitatively, the Men- 
nonites’ international involvement is not without its problems and 
limitations. 


I. It seems scandalous for a group of churches with only 250,000 
members to have 14 missions and service boards all vying for “a 
piece of the action.” What confusion we must be generating as 
several Mennonite boards—all trying to maintain their own peculiar 
distinctives—work in close proximity to each other. Mexico and 
India, for example, have seven boards each. And five boards are 
represented in the less populous countries of Paraguay and the 
Congo. In 34 countries two or more agencies are active. 


2. One also wonders if perhaps we are spreading ourselves too 
thin. In 37 of the 62 countries in which the Mennonite and Breth- 
ren in Christ boards are now active we have fewer than 20 workers 
altogether. How effective can we be with such limited personnel 
resources? On the other hand, perhaps relatively small cells of work- 
ers are potentially more effective than larger concentrations of 
missionaries. 


3. It may appear now that we are powerless to do anything about 
it, but the fact that we have only three people in a so-called com- 
munist country should prompt us to make greater efforts to find 
ways, besides the one-way street of’ radio programs. and sporadic 
visits, to have contact with the peoples of eastern Europe, the 


U.S.S.R., China, and other communist nations. _ 


4. We’re improving in the use of some vocational skills, such. as 
home economists ‘and social workers, but the returns from the mis- 
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sion and service agencies show that little use is seemingly being made 
of experts in the fields of economics, sociology, comparative reli- 
gious, etc., disciplines that seem particularly relevant to our overseas 
mission. Furthermore, there is the feeling among some that the mis- 
sion and service people being sent overseas have not been given ade- 
quate training in biblical interpretation. Dean Ross Bender of the 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, during discussion at last 
year’s conference on international education, commented, “We have 
sent persons with tremendous skills, but we lack individuals with 


depth understanding of the Scriptures and the ability to interpret 
these in new cultures.” 


5. There appears to be an attitude among various people in our 
churches that only service which is directly administered by the 
church represents a valid witness abroad. This reveals itself in most 
of the conferences’ lack of information about members who are 
serving abroad under agencies other than their own boards. The 
question needs to be asked if the conferences should not be taking 
greater pains to become aware of the people from their congrega- 
tions who are going overseas on business, for study, or government 
assignments and challenging them to be active representatives of the 
Christian faith wherever they are assigned. Some denominations 
are ahead of us in utilizing this strategy. David M. Stowe, associate 
general secretary of the Division of Overseas Ministries of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, wrote in 1963, “There are . . . lay Chris- 
tians from the West scattered all over the world, banking, selling, 
teaching, studying, manufacturing, representing their governments, 
and in other lines of work. The opportunities for very effective 
personal witness to their faith, for aiding the local churches or their 
host communities, for rendering Christian service through the church 
or in other ways are great. . . . Well conceived plans for motivating, 
training, and giving pastoral care and support to these nonprofes- 
sional missionaries are essential. Some effective efforts along these 
lines are already being made, but the surface has only been scratched 
. ... In the midst of social revolution such an informal, and in a 
sense invisible, form of mission is likely to be free of many of the 
difficulties which plague highly organized professional missionary 
enterprise.’’® 

6. A general observation about our churches’ overseas work is 
that the “pith helmet” stereotype still seems to pervade much of 
the supporting constituencies’ thinking about our missionary en- 


9. David M. Stowe, ‘‘Foreign Missions in Social Revolution,”’ Christianity Amid Rising 
Men and Nations, ed. by Creighton Lacy (New York: Association Press, 1965), p. 63. 
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deavor abroad. A writer in the United Evangelical Action comments 
on this problem in the June, 1967, issue: “I never really knew what 
a missionary was. . . . The picture was always short pants, pith 
helmet, a sunset in the background.”!° Much needs to be done yet 
through publicity, deputation, and other educational efforts to 
correct the erroneous views of missions still held by so many of our 
people. A non-Mennonite medical missionary in Africa stated the 
problem very bluntly recently. “For too long the American church 
has thought and wanted missionaries to be something different. 
Today we still have a romantic concept of missionaries and mission 
efforts in general. . . . Older folks do not like to hear it. Many 
younger ones are glad to find out that missionaries are really people 
after all.”?* His observations would apply to the Mennonites, too. 


7. Turning our attention now to the schools of higher learning, 
it seems rather obvious that they would benefit greatly from having 
more full-time faculty members from other countries. Particularly 
good use could be made of them, I believe, in the fields of languages, 
history, comparative religions, regional studies, anthropology and 
sociology, and political science. 


8. The gradually diminishing percentage of foreign students on 
our campuses, although perhaps inevitable, is nevertheless disquiet- 
ing. 

9. It appears as though a disproportionately large number of 
faculty members have gone to Europe rather than to the less de- 
veloped areas of the world. At this juncture in history, when so 
many momentous things are happening in the “third world,” it 
would appear to be of some importance to have our scholars focus 
their attention more on Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 


V. CONCLUDING COMMENT 


This paper presents only a profile of Mennonite and Brethren 
in Christ international experience. Many of the points need further 
elaboration and definition. Some of the comments are based more 
on personal observations than on statistical data. Hopefully, the 
paper distinguishes clearly between these two types of approaches. 


10. Douglas Ross, ‘‘Why I Am Not a Missionary,’? United Evangelical Action (Vol. 26, 
No. 4, June, 1967), p. 7. 

11. G. Paul Groen, ‘‘Down With Pith Helmets!’? United Evangelical Action (Vol. 26, 
No. 4, June, 1967), p. 4. 


AN EVALUATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
EXPERIENCE 


By Gene Bergman* 


Introduction 


In January of 1964, I arrived at the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee offices in Akron, Pennsylvania, for orientation, full of en- 
thusiasm, but upon closer evaluation coupled with hindsight, I can 
definitely see that I was not prepared for the responsibility that 
was to be given me. At one point in my sophomore year at Bethel 
College, I became uncertain of what direction my life should take 
and applied to MCC for acceptance into Pax. A close examination 
of all people going into short-term service work, especially Pax, 
would tend to point out, I think, that they have reached an inde- 
cisive place in their lives but still have a desire to help their fellow- 
man. in a meaningful way and in the process, hopefully to find some 
answers. So at this point I can rationalize and say that even if 
nothing were accomplished by the work of short-term people, the 
value of creating stability and meaning in their lives is in itself 
worth the effort. 


Orientation as I experienced it was frustrating—and too much 
of a good time. I felt then that few of the classes, such as unit 
problems, race relations in the South, etc., really pertained to what 
I would be doing in the Congo. Granted, we were given some books 
and papers to be read which answered some questions, but many 
questions remained unanswered because either there was no one 
to talk with who had had experience in the Congo and who would 
be able to tell me what to expect, or if there was, I got the feeling 
that they were too busy, which made me feel too uncomfortable to 
ask them a question. My orientation experience was inadequate and 
I wish someone would have asked enough questions to really make 
me think about the new situations I was to encounter. So I left 
New York in the giant boat-bird headed for the Congo with little 
more preparation than my previous environment had given me. 


*Student, Bethel College 
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As Urbane Peachey pointed out about Paxmen, one’s previous en- 


vironment “can be his greatest r esource, or it can contribute to his 
) 
problems.” 


Arrival at the airport in Kinshasa (Leopoldville) caused inter- 
esting reactions. The first obvious observation was the tremendous 
class difference between races. Over a hundred Westerners got off 
the plane dressed in stuffy hot suits, carrying one or two cameras, 
a radio, briefcase, and hoping to get through the ordeal of customs 
with as little pain and as much speed as possible. They then walked 
out the door bragging about how many things they were able to 
get through customs that the officer did not see. But then what 
about all the Congolese, maybe wearing only a ragged pair of 
shorts, who were pushing carts of baggage, willing to carry suitcases 
for five cents, or the beggar at the door waiting for a handout. 

Not knowing a word of French makes one terribly uncomfortable. 
The customs officer had an eye on the radio, but after a while he 
gave up and went for an interpreter. I started wondering if anybody 
had come te pick me up and looked around for a nice friendly 
American face. 

Upon leaving the airport. Dr. Kalervo Obere* says the typical 
American enters the honeymoon stage which can last from a few 
days to six months. During this stage, people are fascinated by the 
new and tend to associate it with things that are familiar to them. 
For example, I did not expect to drive on fourlane highways in the 
city of Kinshasa, nor did I expect to see tall apartment buildings 
or the comfortable homes of the missionaries. 


Fortunately I would say that most MCC personnel do not re- 
main in the honeymoon stage very long but enter into a far more 
serious stage that Dr. Oberg says is “characterized by a hostile and 
aggressive attitude towards the host country.” What is the psycho- 
logical reaction of a person just entering a foreign country when 
one of the first things he hears is, “Our house was broken into twice 
in the last three weeks, so I wonder if there will be anything left 
when we get home tonight and on top of that our houseboy whom 
we really trusted, was helping the thieves?” Other remarks are 
commonly made about the spectacular. In one situation the only 
way someone could get something out of customs was by bribing 
the officer with 100 francs or in another case someone caught a 
Congolese breaking into his car in broad daylight. In this stage, 


*<Culture Shock and the Problem of Adjustment to New. Cultural Environments,’’ by 
Dr. Kalvero Oberg. 
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“one becomes aggressive. He bands together with his fellow coun- 
trymen and criticizes the host country, its ways and its peoples. But 
this criticism is not an objective appraisal but a derogatory one.” 
This is a good way to pass the responsibilities of one’s own diffi- 
culties onto someone else. Before the short-term service worker can 
even begin to think of becoming effective in any way, he must get 
through this stage to a certain degree. I question at this point if 
anyone, even a person who has been in a country for twenty years, 
can completely get rid of hostile feelings and aggressive attitudes. 


The third stage comes about when the person is able to use some 
of the language and start getting around by himself. This stage is 
characterized by an attitude of superiority and he begins to joke 
about the people and even some of his own difficulties. He begins 
to take a “this is my cross and I have to bear it” attitude. 


The last stage is stated very well by Oberg and is relevant to 
the experience of the Paxman provided he has left the confines of 
his own community in search of what the people he is working 
with are doing. It becomes virtually impossible to reach this stage 
if the person remains a full term in the city unless a conscious effort 
is made to associate with the people. Oberg says that in this stage, 
“your adjustment is about as complete as it can be. The visitor 
now accepts the customs of the country as just another way of 
living. You operate within the new surroundings without a feeling 
of anxiety, although there are moments of strain. Only with a 
complete grasp of all the cues of social intercourse will this strain 
disappear. For a long time the individual will understand what 
the national is saying but he is not always sure what the national 
means. With a complete adjustment you not only accept the foods, 
drinks, habits, and customs, but actually begin to enjoy them. When 
you go home on leave you may even take things back with you 
and if you leave for good, you generally miss the country and the 
people to whom you became accustomed.” 


Something I felt, and something the majority of the Paxmen seem 
to agree to, is that just when I was really able to start doing some- 
thing and starting to understand and communicate with the people 
in a meaningful way, my term was up and it was time to go home. 


My Personal Experience 


Perhaps it would be appropriate at this point to relate some of 
my personal experiences during the two years. Some aspects of my 
experience seem to show only the extremes but maybe these ex- 
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tremes are necessary to show what is really happening in more 
typical situations. 

My French study at first consisted of a daily two-hour mceting 
for three weeks and at a later point continued for only a few more 
weeks. I felt sometimes that just getting the work done in any way 
I could, even if it meant a lot of struggling, was more important 
than language study or a study of the culture. Unfortunately, too 
much of my experience came through trial and error while working 
with the people. 

I was assigned to the Free Protestant University of the Congo 
which had just made its beginning in the fall of 1964. Jon Snyder 
had already been in Stanleyville several months to keep the books 
and the University requested two more Paxmen to be in charge of 
a crew of men who were to repair nine three-story apartment build- 
ings for the professors to live in. The fellow I went with, Ervin 
Goossen, already had a year and a half of experience in another 
area of the Congo. Ervin’s experience proved to be invaluable to 
me and I recommend that new personnel work together with 
experienced personnel as this is very helpful. 

There are two aspects of my service in Stanleyville worth talking 
about. The first is the relationship between me and the University 
staff who were my supervisors, and the other is the relationship 
between me and the men I was in charge of. 

The relationship to the University in its beginning was somewhat 
strained because no one was in accord or really attempted to under- 
stand our non-militaristic point of view. We felt we were there only 
because they could not find any other trained personnel and besides, 
we offered a cheap source of labor onto whom they could pass re- 
sponsibility. It 1s a bad feeling to be given a lot of responsibility 
with only a vague idea of how the job will finally be accomplished. 
Granted, this is not the healthiest situation, but then it is probably 
not so bad that a person has to prove himself before gaining ac- 
ceptance. This is just a part of the unique learning experience. 

The relationship to the men I was in charge of was more diffi- 
cult and justifiably so. I feel that the inability to communicate my 
thoughts clearly was not as important as my ignorance of their 
culture. A simple understanding of the significance of a classifi- 
catory kinship system would have kept me from a misunderstanding 
with our head painter. He came to me one morning and asked 
for two days off to go to his mother’s funeral. I gave my consent 
and when I was talking to him a month later, he mentioned some- 
thing about his mother. I began to question him about who had 
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died. He said that it had really been his mother’s sister but then he 
still had five or six mothers still living. 

With no more knowledge of the culture than this, how can a 
short-term worker become sensitive to the feelings and attitudes 
of the people with whom he is working? With this gulf in under- 
standing left wide open, how is it possible for persons on either 
side of the barrier to learn to accept the other person for what he 
really is? The only alternative of not accepting the way another 
person does something is to be critical. The process of accepting 
someone else as a person and as an equal can only come about by 
first understanding yourself and then understanding the other per- 
son. I do not think it is possible to repeat too many times that we 
are no better than the Congolese. 

With my lack of knowledge about their culture, I found it nec- 
essary to ask a lot of questions and most of the people enjoyed 
talking about it to a certain degree. But this type of learning also 
has reciprocal consequence. One of the men showed me a picture 
of New York and asked me if that was really the way it was. At this 
point I suffered the pitfall of most Americans because when it 
comes right down to it, we really like to brag about our advanced 
technology, especially when the audience is Just a little bit awe- 
struck. As I look at it now, I was trying to gain acceptance by being 
superior in knowledge and wealth rather than just by being a 
person. I found myself continually reverting back to my middle class 
American ideals, for example, demanding that there be no loafing. 
It is pretty sickening now to look at our fine American industries 
and see how many men are really loafing. When I look back on 
the experience, it is not the hard work or all that we accomplished 
that I remember, but times like sitting on the edge of the bathtub 
just talking to the plumber for half an hour or working all day 
with the electrician trying to figure out the wiring diagram of an 
automatic switch for a water pump. The problem is just too much 
like the rest of life where there are times when we cannot see the 
forest because of all the trees. 

Events were to take place in Stanleyville that were even more 
difficult to understand. We began to hear of incidences in which 
the National Army soldiers fled in terror from the advancing rebel 
troops because the rebels said bullets would turn to water before 
they entered their bodies and the soldiers believed them. We started 
talking to the University students about this, and they said it was 
possible. We presented logical arguments along with some laws of 
physics that they were familiar with but they remained unconvinced. 
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They told us that there are just some things that happen in Africa 
we could not understand. We laughed, but we really did not realize 
how right they were. 

Later, events were to take place that proved to be even more 
baffling to us. The city of Stanleyville, with a population of approx- 
imately 200,000 was attacked by several hundred rebels, many car- 
rying only spears or bows and arrows. The defense of the National 
Army had no backbone, and the city fell in a few days. Following 
the take-over, many arrests and executions took place within the 
Congolese society itself. During this period some rebels searching 
our apartment demanded water but instead of handing it to them 
directly, we had to put it on the floor and they picked it up. They 
could not take something directly from someone who was not one 
of them without losing some of their powers. After an interrogation 
at a military camp where several rebels had wanted to kill us, I 
was chatting pleasantly with the officer who had pleaded for our 
lives, and at one point he turned to me and said, “You know, even 
if I would give you this machine gun, you could hold it against my 
chest and fire fifty rounds but no bullet would enter. You see, I 
have the ‘Mai Mulele’ (or the medicine that turns bullets into 
water) .” 

As a final culmination to this disillusioning situation, I and 
seven others were imprisoned for being Americans and waited at 
one point over an hour for our execution which we fully expected 
to take place. After the event, we were denounced for being Amer- 
icans who were killing their innocent women and children. I pro- 
tested in my mind because these were not the goals I was here 
for. I was supposed to be giving two years of my life so that these 
people would have a better opportunity to become a little bit 
more human. 

When the rescue operation in Stanleyville finally took place, the 
repressed feelings of the Congolese were finally driven completely 
into the open. The feelings of hostility toward the white man that 
had built up for several generations were exposed in five minutes of 
a massacre in which they tried to kill all whites. Then the Belgian 
paratroopers arrived and the control was once again in the hands 
of whites. I am sure that those Congolese who still had some faith 
in what the white man said before the rescue operation were com- 
pletely convinced afterwards that the white man was as bad as 
everybody said. 

Once I had been evacuated to Kinshasa, I was given the choice 
of returning to the United States or of completing my term in 
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another area. I knew that if I would go home, I would never be 
able to understand or feel good inside about my experiences. For 
six months I continued to help the University struggle along in Kin- 
shasa, but I did not feel like I was accomplishing much, and I was 
alienated from forming any personal relationships with the Congo- 
lese. This was not because they were not there but because I just 
found myself ending up in Pax, MCC, or missionary circles. 

For the last six months of my term I worked with Angolan refu- 
gees. I needed to see what happened to these people in order to 
understand the situation in Stanleyville because in this case the 
tables were completely turned. In Stanleyville the white foreigners 
had been the victims but near the Angolan border I was trying to 
help the victims of the white foreigners. I saw my own feelings in 
many of the people that came across the border. They had been 
happy in their villages until they were bombed by the Portuguese. 
They were unable to understand why this had to happen to them, 
so instead of an angry reaction, their reaction was one of fear or 
Just plain numbness. Some had been living in the forest for several 
years constantly moving from place to place and always exposed to 
the weather. 

We gave them small but important things that were needed to 
give them some incentive to desire to live, such as a small portion 
of rations until they were more settled, a pair of pants and a shirt, 
a cooking pot, a hoe and vegetable seeds. MCC was involved here 
in what I would call a progressive Christian action that at the same 
time did not undermine the autonomy of the people. 

I feel I was able to begin to comprehend some of the difficulties 
the Congolese were facing and I can see that if I would have been 
in the same situation as they had been, my reaction would have been 
similar. Perhaps I, as well as the Congolese, have difficulty accepting 
another race, but there is always a possibility for individual ac- 
ceptance. 


Summary 


Any person who lives for two years in a foregin country cannot 
help but have received many new ideas and have changed his 
values that he figured at a previous time would never change. This 
is an experience where many times the cloak of American isolation- 
ism and security is torn away in a shocking and brutal way. In the 
rebellion, or revolutionary attempt, if you will, how was I even to 
begin to understand what it meant with the environment that I 
had come from? How was I to understand the significance of the 
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political events that were taking place with involvement between 
two crucial fronts in the society—the poor revolutionary which 
would include the peasantry, students who were not allowed to 
complete their education, and some disillusioned former intellectual 
politicians, as opposed to the elite oppressors who were the govern- 
ment officials and in some cases, even schoolteachers? 


Although understanding the political situation and the culture is 
important, the resources a person has in just communicating are 
even more so. I doubt that anyone is well enough prepared to enter 
into interpersonal relationships with people of another culture ex- 
cept after many mistakes and learning experiences. This pertains 
especially to a young person with little educational or emotional 
maturity, let alone maturity in just a day-to-day living situation. 
In other words, I am questioning first of all the age and educational 
background of the new short-term service worker going to a country 
such as the Congo. 


The Importance of Previous Experience 


If a new worker is to be accepted on the face value of his past 
experiences, what might be done in orientation to give a better 
basis for new experiences? Granted, the program sponsored by the 
Council of Mennonite Colleges and MCC has taken positive action 
in helping this problem. In addition, should it be necessary for a 
new worker just to spend several days in a relaxed atmosphere 
talking to a qualified person who had had previous experience in 
the same country? What would the benefits be to this person if 
he lived in Harlem, Watts or even the northeast area of Wichita 
for a few months? The question is, who is this experience going to 
be beneficial for, only the short-term worker or for the Congolese 
also? I do not think it would be possible to overtrain a Paxmen 
going to the Congo. Somewhere in his previous experience he should 
be exposed to the tensions existing between the rich nations and 
the poor nations. Some of the concepts behind the reasons for revo- 
lutions should be familiar to him. An introduction to the culture 
where he is going is necessary. A background in Mennonite theology 
would be an asset in enabling him to integrate his own tradition 
to the new and unfamiliar. There are many tools he will need before 
he can come to the point of doing more than just “doing good.” 


Unique Experiences of a Paxmen 


Because the Paxman is given responsibility upon arrival and works 
closely with the people, he quickly comes into situations where the 
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ideas of the Congolese are radically opposed to his own. The peo- 
ple’s different concept of time and pace of life are the first to be 
confronted with. The men I was in charge of always sat down to 
eat lunch about 11:00 a.m. or so. In my attempt to try to reason 
with them to wait until 12:00 to eat, I ran up against a brick wall. 
They asked me only one question, which they already knew the 
answer to, and this crumpled my defense. The question was, “Have 
you eaten breakfast yet?” I acknowledged that I had and was told 
that they rarely ever ate breakfast. 


I already mentioned a difficulty caused by not understanding the 
structure of the family, but conflicts arising from different eco- 
nomic levels are just as serious. This was made clear to me while 
talking to several men during a noon hour. They were complaining 
to me how hard it was to live on their small salaries. I knew some 
of them were spending their money foolishly and explained that they 
should try to budget their money. Then they asked what I did 
with my money, and I said, equating it to American standards, 
that I did not have very much money. Then they asked me how 
much I received a month, and looking back at this question now, 
it makes me feel good that our relationship was on an equal enough 
level for them to ask such a question. I told them that I received 
$15 a month plus my living expenses. They then asked how many 
francs $15 was. The $15 was equal to their average monthly salary, 
and the real lesson came to me when they said to me that on the 
same amount of money I could spend for whatever I wanted, they 
had to furnish a home, clothing and food for their families. I still 
do not see how they accomplished this. 

The etiquette of giving and receiving gifts or the making of 
loans has to be understood to avoid major difficulties. I could not 
understand what happened when a painter borrowed some money 
from me, which he promised to return in two days, to see the doctor 
about a large lump on his jaw. Even though I approached him 
later, he never repaid me. How does a person have to act just to 
be polite? What were the men thinking if I ever stopped to talk to 
a young girl? Is personal property to be given out impulsively as 
in the traditional Congolese society or is the Western idea of indi- 
vidualism and hoarding the best? 


Disillusionment 
These questions may be difficult to answer but I think I found 
myself more able to understand and adjust to these problems than 
to the problem of being classified into a certain mold before I even 
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got there. Being a white always creates a barrier, being an American 
can be unhealthy if it is Americans who are being singled out to 
be executed, and being a missionary gives a person the chance to 
take unfair advantage in certain situations. People always tend to 
be lumped together in races and although I admittedly enjoyed this 
at times, guilt feelings rose and in turn made me bitter toward my 
own race. Cliques contribute to racial distinction, especially when 
I found myself with missionaries enjoying a big meal on a picnic 
(like we had back in the good old United States) or enjoying their 
other most cherished possessions vis-a-vis the Congolese. Other fac- 
tors began to become disillusioning. A close look at those attending 
church services showed many to be employed by the mission, so 
are we just singling out the poor Congolese to witness to, who is 
economically dependent on the mission? Why does the Congolese 
go back to the village and the missionary retreat back to his com- 
pound after church is over? Is the material difference only of a 
secondary importance? Or is the primary aim just to convert? Are 
the people and the church expected to meet rising expectations 
with no real means to do so on a subsistence level economy? Where 
does a person have to be on the continuum between the typically 
placed white foreigner and the Congolese in order to be effective 
in any way? 


Final Remarks 


Admittedly, the experience I had was extreme which caused the 
issues to be sharp and well defined. I have not been saying I should 
have been prepared to meet all the situations I was in with under- 
standing because I see this as impossible. The unforeseen is part of 
the unique experience, but still, if one has not been given the tools 
to arrive at a balance in his cognitive thinking, he would have been 
better off staying at home. I would suggest that the people planning 
Pax, Teachers Abroad, or Voluntary Service programs look again 
first at the problems people in these programs are facing and then 
figure out a way for these problems to be met. I think it is logical 
that any program be in a state of constant reevaluation and at the 
same time be open to change. Perhaps a reappraisal of our motives 
in giving service would be a good place to begin before we attempt 
to answer all of the other questions. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES FOR STUDENTS AND FACULTY 
OF MENNONITE COLLEGES 


By Henry Weaver, Jr.* 


I. THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY IN THE U.S. AND CANADA 
1s BECOMING INTERNATIONAL 


Without question the most rapidly growing academic activity 
today is international education. According to the Institute of 
International Education? until 1950 only six junior year abroad 
programs existed. By 1966, 254 colleges had programs in operation. 
Estimates are that one or two hundred more colleges are planning 
on beginning or joining programs operated by other institutions. 
Probably fifty to seventy-five percent of all liberal arts colleges are 
considering the possibility of operating some kind of program abroad. 

No one knows how many American students go abroad each year 
but in 1965 over one hundred thousand passports were issued to 
“students.” According to an Institute of International Education 
survey for 1963-64, 18,000 American students were studying at 
more than four hundred institutions in sixty-eight countries. It is 
estimated that 7,500 of these students were undergraduates. 

Not only are American students studying overseas but many per- 
sons from other countries are coming to the United States to study. 
In 1948-49 approximately 25,000 international students were on 
U.S. campuses for study and by 1963-64 the number was estimated 
at 72,000. The Mennonite colleges began a formal program of 
having international students on their campuses at the close of 
World War II. In recent years the eleven Mennonite colleges have 
averaged a total of 120 to 130 foreign students per year. 

Faculty members in the United States and Canadian institutions 
of higher learning have also been going overseas. In 1963-64, 3,366 
faculty members from 544 institutions were abroad. Over 21,000 


*Professor of Chemistry and Director of International Education, Goshen College. 
1. Institute of International Education, Undergraduate Study Abroad U.S. College- 


Sponsored Programs, New Edition (New York: The Institute of International Education, 
1966). 
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Americans have gone abroad since 1949 under the exchange pro- 
grams of the Department of State alone.? Larry Kehler’s study has 


shown that 50 percent of the regular teaching faculty in Mennonite 
colleges have spent time overseas. 


As significant and new as the international programs appear, the 
phenomenon of sending American youth abroad to study is not 
really new. Neither is the concern for what happens to students 
when they go abroad. Thomas Jefferson wrote in a letter to John 
Bainster, Jr., in 1785,° 


“Why send an American youth to Europe for education? Let us 
view the disadvantages. . . . To enumerate them all would require 
a volume. I will select a few. If he goes to England he learns 


drinking, horce racing, and boxing. Those are the peculiarities of 
English education. 


“The following circumstances are common to education in that and 
other countries of Europe. He acquires fondness for European lux- 
ury and dissipation and a contempt for the simplicity of his own 
country; he is fascinated with the privileges of the European aristo- 
crats, and sees with abhorrence the lovely equality which the poor 
enjoys with the rich in his own country. He contracts a partiality 
for aristocracy or monarchy, he forms foreign friendships which 
will never be useful to him, and loses the season of life for forming 
in his own country those friendships which of all others are the 
most faithful and permanent; he is led by the strongest of human 
passions into a spirit for female intrigue, destructive of his own and 
others’ happiness. . . . It appears to me then that an American 
coming to Europe for education loses in his knowledge, in his mor- 
als, in his habits, and in his happiness.” 


Thomas Jefferson was not the last president of the United States 
to be concerned about putting an international dimension in educa- 
tion. On February 2, 1966 President Johnson in a special message 
to. Congress outlined the details of what was later enacted as the 
International Education Act of 1966. Even though this was signed 
into law in October 29, 1966 during a visit by the President to 
Thailand, it still has not been funded by Congress. However it 
has been acclaimed by many educators as the most important piece 
of educational legislation in many a decade. It is clear that it will 
have an impact on the American scene over the coming years that 


2. A Beacon of Hope—The Exchange-of-Persons Program. A Report from the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on International Educational and Cultural Affairs, April 1963, by 
the Department of State. 


3. Henry Steele Commager, ‘“‘On the Evils of a Foreign Education,’’ Saturday Review, 
February 18, 1967, p. 83. 
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will increase the concern and awareness of international activities 
in the academic community. 


II. OsyEectives oF INTERNATIONAL PRoGRAMS 
There is a wide diversity in the reasons for operating programs 
for students abroad. Irwin Abrams indicates that the objectives for 
foreign-study programs are usually one of these three: * 


1. The general education of the student 

2. The intellectual and professional development of the student 
in his specialized field of study 

3. The furthering of international understanding 


Professor Ivan Stone summarized the usual objectives in these 
four points.® 
1. To enlarge horizons 
2. To prepare students to live in a smaller world 
3. To help students to master at least one foreign language 
4. To help the future leaders of American society “to understand 
the nature of the world and of the forces at work in it.” 


With wide differences in the objectives of international programs, 
the level at which students go into them, the degree of language 
proficiency they have, the length of time they are involved and the 
nature of their studies, it becomes imperative to know all of the 
factors related to a specific program before effective evaluation or 
comment canbe made. _ 


III. INTERNATIONAL PrRocrRAMS IN MENNONITE COLLEGES 


Most of the opportunities for students in Mennonite colleges to 
study abroad are in the programs that are operated jointly by the 
Council of Mennonite Colleges. In order to share the administrative 
costs the ten colleges carry out programs jointly. The colleges 
are Bethel, Bluffton, Conrad Grebel, Eastern Mennonite, Freeman, 
Goshen, Hesston, Messiah, Pacific, and Tabor. The Council is 
currently operating three major types of programs. 


(1) Summer Programs 


1967 is the twenty-first year that the Council of Mennonite Col- 
leges is operating a program for students in Europe. The program 
for a good many years had been primarily a well-guided tour. 


4. Samuel Baskin, editor, Higher Education: Some Newer Developments, (New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1965). 


5. Ben Euwema, Undergraduates Overseas: A Look at U.S. Programs (New York: 
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During this summer it is offered for the first time for academic 
credit. Dr. Paul Peachey is leading the tour in a study entitled, 
“The Church and Socal Change in Europe.” The students will be 
required to read books, write papers and attend lectures given by 
Dr. Peachey and others en route. This is an attempt to restore the 
tour to students. In recent years very few students have participated 
and it has become mainly a tour for young adults who were beyond 
college age. | 


An important aspect of the European Education Tour has always 
been the three or four weeks in which the students participate in 
an international Mennonite voluntary service program. This has 
allowed the participants to become well acquainted with a few indi- 
viduals in a working situation and has added immeasurably to 
their understanding of another culture. | | 


The first seminar in El Salvador was held in 1963. It continues 
under the pattern that was outlined then. That is, a group of stu- 
dents go under the direction of a faculty member. They spend the 
first two weeks traveling through Mexico and Guatemala becoming 
oriented to the Latin culture. Approximately one month is spent 
in El Salvador. While there they live in the homes of nationals 
and attend classes at a center for cultural exchange between the 
United States and El Salvador. Prominent El Salvadorefios lecture 
on a variety of subjects such as the history, politics, literature, art, 
music, agriculture, educational system, economic problems, relation- 
ships to the United States, flora, fauna, and other aspects of El 
Salvadorian life. They also have field trips to see various items 
related to their study. This program is also for college credit and 
includes readings and examinations. 


Both the European and El Salvador programs carry the format 
of the United States educational system with them. While this de- 
prives the student of an understanding of the university culture in 
the foreign country, it makes possible a much more efficient learning 
process than would be true where a new system must be learned. 
It makes it possible to do something worthwhile in a few weeks that 
would not otherwise be possible. In neither of these programs is a 
proficiency in the language of the people where the person goes a 
requirement. | * eo | | 


| The objectives in both cases are to let the student become familiar 
with one other culture so that he can achieve the general education 


value of an enlarged horizon. __ 
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(2) The Semester or Year Abroad Programs 


Much greater selectivity is involved in admitting students to 
programs under which they enroll in a foreign university. Most 
institutions in the United States that operate year abroad programs 
have them geared primarily to language majors and are intended 
to give them a close familiarity with another culture and language 
which they are learning. Europe is about saturated with programs 
of this type and the Council has not attempted to open any such 
locations in Europe. Rather, they are cooperating with the Brethren 
Colleges in the programs that they operate in France at Strasbourg 
and in Germany at Marburg. In reciprocation students from the 
six Brethren colleges are accepted into any of the programs operated 
by the Council of Mennonite Colleges. 


The Mennonites are operating programs in two Spanish language 
areas. A relationship was begun in 1966-67 with la Universidad de 
los Andes in Bogota, Colombia. Students can go for one or two se- 
mesters at a total cost comparable to that that would be paid on a 
Mennonite college campus. This university is operated on a basis 
very similar to that of a North American institution and the course 
work is generally creditable. All of the instruction is in Spanish. The 
students live in national homes. They are related to the General 
Conference Mennonite Church in Bogota. 


Two students will be going to the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters at the University of Buenos Aires next year. This is a much 
more individualized program than in Bogota. Homes are being 
found for them by the Mennonite church in Argentina and they will 
be essentially auditors in the classes they attend. 


During the last three years several students have been at the 
University of Nigeria at Nsukka and at the University of East Africa 
in Nairobi, Kenya. The University of Nigeria has been established 
with massive technical assistance from Michigan State University 
and represents a compromise between the British and American 
university systems. As a result the student does not find a major 
shock in the system itself. The students live in the dormitories and 
take their meals in the dining hall. At the University of East Africa 
students are immersed in a totally British system but have excellent 
support from the Mennonite missionaries in the area. 

In these year or semester abroad programs there is a fundamental 
problem in granting credit to the student that participates. This is 
particularly true since many abuses in academic credit for students 
studying abroad have occurred in recent years. Therefore the Coun- 
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cil has inaugurated a system of appointing monitors on North Amer- 
ican campuses for each course that a student takes abroad. If the 
student did not receive any testing in his course overseas the moni- 
tor may test him rigorously on what he has learned. In other cases 
the monitor may simply check to make sure that the material cov- 
ered is academically defensible. In this way it is possible for a student 
to enter a program such as the one in Buenos Aires or Kenya where 
he may not receive any examinations or any transcript of credit 
but still receive credit in the Mennonite College. 


(3) Study Service Programs 


It has been thought by many educators in the church that an 
unusual opportunity exists to capitalize on the international service 
programs that many of our students participate in. Until now this 
has been largely untapped. Consequently a program has been begun 
under which a student going to a two year or longer program of 
Pax or voluntary service can integrate his education with the service 
for a year of college credit. Typically a student will spend one year 
on a Mennonite college campus and get credit for his sophomore 
year during his service. In the summer of 1967 the first program is 
beginning for Pax men going to the Congo and in the summer of 
1968 the program will begin in Latin America in cooperation with 
a variety of Mennonite mission boards and the Mennonite Central 
Committee. 

The courses that will be studied in the African program will be 
as follows: the equivalent of one year of French, and a three or four 
hour course in African history, Contemporary Africa, African Cul- 
tures, Economic Development in Africa and Religions of Africa. 
Comparable courses will be included for the Latin American Pro- 
gram. In addition each student will do an independent study project 
worth probably about six hours of credit on some phase of African 
life in the location to which he is assigned to work. 

The mechanics of the program are carried out by using “Hiram 
Plan” courses. The French will involve six weeks of intensive study 
and each of the other courses will be three weeks in length. 


This represents an integration of living an adequate period of 
time (at least two years) in a foregin culture and studying that 
country intensively. 

Universities in the United States are experimenting with programs 
related to the Peace Corps but none of them have the same degree 
of control over the entire program of the student as is possible with 
the cooperation of the colleges and service organization in this case. 
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By having the student pay for his education the same fee he would 
for a year on a Mennonite church college campus it is possible to 
employ top-notch instructors from anywhere in the world. The 
Council of Colleges is also beginning to examine the possibility of 
putting such an educational dimension into service programs within 
the United States. This may be possible in such cultural groups as 
Appalachia, Navaho or other Indian tribes, and the inner city. 


(4) Individual College Activities 


In addition to the activities that have been carried by the con- 
sortium of colleges, various Mennonite colleges are also involved in 
independent programs. 

Pacific College has for several years operated a short program 
in Europe in connection with the Goodwill Ambassadors from Hills- 
boro, Kansas. All of the colleges have had speakers on international 
topics on lecture visits to them. A number of them have had visiting 
faculty for a semester or a year from other countries. 

Bluffton College for example has been a member of a consortium 
of colleges in their area that has been concerned with international 
speakers and programs. They also had a Colombian teacher for 
two years and have a continuing relationship with him. Strengthened 
by this relationship they will be able to carry out semester or sum- 
mer programs of sending students to Colombia in special study 
programs. 

Goshen College has cooperated with the other colleges of Indiana 
in a non-Western studies project carried out under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant to Indiana University. In this program the resources of 
Indiana University were made available to coordinate and stimulate 
interest in non-Western studies throughout the State. 


In May of 1967 Goshen College adopted a program under which 
it is hoped that virtually all Goshen students will spend a fourteen- 
week term in study and service in some other country. They expect 
to set up about a half dozen locations, primarily in the Caribbean 
and Central America in which groups of fifteen students under the 
leadership of a faculty member will spend half of their time in a 
study program similar to that carried on by the Council in El Sal- 
vador. The other half of the student’s time will be involved in giving 
some service such as assisting long-term MCC personnel or other 
organized service programs. There are probably only two other col- 
leges in the United States that attempt to involve the ea oth of 
their students in international programs. 


Tabor College has begun developing a specialty in the — 
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on their campus. It is hoped that this will develop into a center for 
training people for service in the Congo and a center for study 
about problems related to it. 

Eastern Mennonite College has expressed interest in developing 
a center of information and emphasis on East Africa, including 
instruction in Swahili. Beginning this fall they will have a faculty 
member on the campus from East Africa. 

A number of the other colleges have indicated interest in develop- 
ing a specialty in Latin America but the details and distribution 
of this interest have not yet been worked out. 

IV. INVOLVEMENT OF FACULTY 

Two years ago information on three Mennonite colleges indicated 
that out of 195 faculty members, 50 (26 percent) of them had had 
experience under a mission board or the MCC overseas. This service 
emphasis of the church has given the Mennonite colleges a richer 
heritage in persons with international experience than is generally 
true on the American educational scene. Faculty have also partici- 
pated in the programs operated under the Fulbright Commission 
and private foundations. The Council of Mennonite Colleges is 
developing a service to faculty members to help them find oppor- 
tunities for teaching or serving overseas. It is clear that many persons 
who have not yet participated in such activities hope to do so in the 
future. The mission boards and MCC have been discussing ways of 
making one year service opportunities available to faculty members 
on sabbatical leave. They have also expressed the hope that colleges 
will find ways to make two-year leaves available to faculty members 
in some situations. 

In 1961 the Council of Colleges began examining the possibility 
of some type of technical service program that could utilize the 
expertise of college faculty in a service project. Numerous investi- 
gations and ideas have been looked at. During May, 1967 a team 
composed of an agriculturalist, a person in education and a sociolo- 
gist visited Haiti under a grant from the Hesston Foundation. They 
have not yet drawn up a final report on their activities but it is 
hoped that some activity in Haiti or elsewhere may be developed 
that would utilize the composite skills of faculty members in the 
Mennonite Colleges. It is a real question, however, whether or not 
the skills possessed by teachers in liberal arts colleges can in fact 
be utilized to a good advantage in any major technical assistance 
or research program. It may well be that faculty will need to con- 
tinue to give their service in bits and pieces connected to larger 
ongoing programs. | a | 
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V. Wuat Is THE EFFECT OF INTERNATIONAL EMPHASIS 


What is and will be the effect on Mennonite education of having 
international students on Mennonite college campuses, of increasing 
the number of students who go abroad and of involving the faculty 
in international problems? Will it as Thomas Jefferson feared, mean 
that the student, “. . . loses in his knowledge, morals, in his habits 
and in his happiness”? Or is there some overriding fundamental 
advantage in all this activity? 


It is clear that we are an emerging church. There is probably 
nothing better to help us overcome our provincialism than to move 
directly past the gates of nationalism to an international viewpoint. 
In fact it may be much easier for us to emerge into an international 
perspective which is in many ways much more commensurate with 
the basic Christian’s viewpoint than is a national perspective. 


Perhaps in the context of a movement of assimilation of Menno- 
nites into the broader culture, the development of international 
viewpoints and concerns will become one of the most significant 
factors either in maintaining an identity as a church or in determin- 
ing the type of group into which the individuals are assimilated. 
This international emphasis represents one important rationale for 
the existence either of Mennonite colleges as such or of identifiable 
Mennonite subgroups within larger educational institutions. 


It seems that the education in an international perspective should 
clearly be the goal of liberal education. Traditionally education has 
always been “education for the tribe.’ The American system of 
education has not been an exception. For example many public 
school systems limit their history requirements to “American history.” 
It is not uncommon to find a State requiring a history of that 
state, even at times to the exclusion of other states. Most school- 
children in the United States know very little about a neighbor so 
close as Canada and almost nothing about Mexico. An international 
perspective calls for learning about other cultures for the values that 
they have. Even if China or all of Asia were completely obliterated 
from the scene it would be important to know their history and cul- 
ture for its value per se. Many times church education has been 
“educating for the tribe.” The international perspective should al- 
low us to move beyond that to a more sound basis. The international 
activity would then seem to put education in its real position of 
the servant of the church. Christ came into the world. The Christian 
viewpoint is not limited to national boundaries. It is not the pos- 
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session of only one cultural group. If the church is to carry out its 
worldwide mission it has no alternative but to make its education 
international in character. 


As the tempo of activity increases we may well need to stop and 
ponder Thomas Jefferson’s words occasionally. There undoubtedly 
will be casualties among our students and possibly among faculty 
members. There undoubtedly will be greater tensions and more di- 
verse ideas on our campuses. However there will also be clearer 
understanding of what the message of Christ is and what it means 
to be a Christian in the world today. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
AMONG MENNONITES IN MANITOBA 


By Leo Driedger* 


There is considerable interplay between cultural and educational 
problems as the conference theme suggests. This is also the case in 
the development of higher education among Mennonites in Mani- 
toba. It is the purpose of this paper to, 1) review highlights of 
Manitoba Mennonite cultural development in the past ninety-three 
years, and 2) summarize some models of higher Mennonite edu- 
cation which have developed and are emerging. 


I. Socta, CHANGE: From ConFuict To ACCOMMODATION 


The change processes of urbanization, industrialization and bu- 
reaucratization are very much in operation among Manitoba Men- 
nonites. Over half of the population of Manitoba lives in the city 
of Winnipeg alone. The movement from rural to urban areas is 
intense. Mennonites have followed the trend, so that there are now 
more Mennonites in Winnipeg than in any other city in the world.? 

This rural ethnic group is seeking to adjust to urban trends. 
This involves the change of language from German to English, 
which strikes at the core of cultural identification. The struggle to 
find a new Gemeinschaft in urban community formation creates 
many conflicts.” The whole occupational structure of the past is 
changing from skills in farming to competition in industrial and 
business jobs.? 


*Instructor in Social Science, Canadian Mennonite Bible College 


1. 1961 Census of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. Winnipeg, 
the fourth largest city of Canada had a metropolitan population of 476,000 in 1961. The 
population in 1967 is over one-half million. The 1961 census indicated a metro Winnipeg 
Mennonite population of 13,595 in 1961. This figure would be considerably higher in 1967. 

2. The Manitoba Mennonite population until 1940 was largely rural. This rural popula- 
tion was concentrated in two areas forty miles southeast of Winnipeg in the Steinbach 
area, and seventy miles south of Winnipeg in the Altona-Winkler-Gretna area. These 
have been and still are solid Mennonite rural communities with their own small businesses 
in small towns and villages, their own reeves and councillors in municipality affairs, and 
many Mennonites on school boards. 

3. There are large numbers of businessmen in Winnipeg now. Some of the largest con- 
struction contractors, auto dealers and other business firms are Mennonite owned. Many 
are also entering the professions. About a dozen professors of Mennonite background teach 
at the University of Manitoba in Winnipeg and United College. A number are in pro- 
vincial and urban politics. 
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- With community and occupational changes come changes in so- 

cial structure. Isolated rural methods on a small organizational 
scale, give way to more complex dynamic hierarchical bureaucratic 
structures which become more impersonal and more competitive. 
More association with non-Mennonites and greater organization 
lead to increasing secondary human relationships which are less 
typical of the traditional rural Gemeinshaft-like community. 


A. Models of Social Change 


Numerous continuums or models of the change process have been 
developed. There is the rural-urban continuum, Redfield’s folk- 
urban dichotomy, Becker’s sacred and secular continuum, Tro- 
eltsch’s sect-church cycle, Durkheim’s mechanical and organic 
solidarity, Toennies’ Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft typology, and 
many others.* In his recent study of the Amish, John Hostetler 
speaks of the “little community” in contact with the larger commu- 
nity surrounding it which may be useful to us here.> He discusses 
how the Amish “little community” seeks to maintain distinctiveness, 
smallness, homogeneity and self-sufficiency. 


The contacts that the “little community” of Manitoba Menno- 
nites has had with the larger Canadian society over many years is 
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Figure 1. Degrees of assimilation of the “little community” with the 


larger society in a cycle of opposition, accommodation, harmony and 
assimilation. 


4. Sociologists have developed many continuums on a unilinear level. Some claim that 
the change processes are multilinear, with change taking place within the larger society 
as well as within the ethnic group. Furthermore some sociologists would say that change 
takes place not only in the direction of urbanization, but sometimes makes the little com- 
munity more conservative, so that it isolates itself more. The Old Colony Mennonites 
who moved to Mexico would seem to be an example of this. 


5. John A. Hostetler, Amish Society, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1963. 
Hostetler’s ‘‘little community’? concept is taken from Redfield’s ‘‘folk’’ culture typology. 
It is a social anthropological term applied to cultures which have not been influenced 
greatly by technology. 
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possibly most usefully presented by a model developed by Faris, 
Park and Burgess in Figure 1.® 


For various reasons, some of which will be highlighted, Manitoba 
Mennonites did not take the easier and faster route from contact 
to harmony to assimilation with the larger society. The history of 
education in Canada, U.S.A. and Russia clearly illustrates this. 
Some groups in some places resisted very strenuously to the point 
of open conflict, while others resisted more mildly creating buffer 
institutions and situations to delay assimilation. Some Mennonite 
ethnic groups are still in conflict in the educational field; others 
have accommodated much in economics, education, and less in 
politics, etc. 

Since this paper is to focus on education, we will trace the assim- 
ilation and accommodation process of Manitoba Mennonites into the 
larger Manitoba educational stream. This process has not been uni- 
form, therefore must be discussed: 1) in periods of time which were 
distinctive, and 2) by groups of Mennonites, some of which accom- 


modated more easily, while others resisted, culminating in serious 
conflict. 


B. Periods of Development 


The first group of Mennonites came to Manitoba in 1874.7 The 
historical time period of ninety-three years (1874-1967) can be 
divided into three periods of distinctive educational development: 


1) a period of conflict (1874-1922) ; 2) a period of accommodation 
(1922-45) ; and 3) a period of assimilation (1945-  ). 


1. Period of Conflict (1874-1922). The fifty years in Manitoba 
before World War I were pioneer days. The Mennonites came 
largely from Furstenland and Bergthal in Russia. They settled first 
in the Steinbach area often called the East Reserve, and a little later 
in the Altona-Winkler-Gretna area often referred to as the West 


6. Ellsworth Faris, ‘‘The Sect and the Sectarian,’? American Journal of Sociology, 1928, 
22:145-47. Many modifications have been made since these early Chicago sociologists 
were preoccupied with ethnic group change in the urban environment. 


7. The first group of Mennonites landed in Canada in 1873, stayed with Mennonites in 
Ontario through the winter, and proceeded to Manitoba in the spring of 1874. They 
lived through many hardships including crop failure, frost, inadequate housing, etc. 


8. Ernst Correll, ‘“‘Canadian Agricultural Records on Mennonite Settlements, 1875-77,’’ 
Mennonite Quarterly Review, 1947, 21:34-46; Ernst Correll, ‘“Mennonite Immigration into 
Manitoba: Documents and Sources, 1873-1874,’ Mennonite Quarterly Review, 1948, 
22:43-57; E. K. Francis, In Search of Utopia, Altona, Manitoba: D. W. Friesen & Sons, 
Ltd., 1955; Melvin Gingerich, ‘‘Jacob Y. Shantz, 1822-1909, Promoter of the Mennonite 
Settlements in Manitoba,” Mennonite Quarterly Review, 1950, 24:330-247; Melvin 
Gingerich, ‘“‘Jacob Y. Shantz: The Mennonite Immigration to Manitoba,** From the 
Steppes to the Prairies, Newton, Kansas: Mennonite Publication Office, 1949; David 
Toews, ‘“The Mennonites of Canada,’’ Mennonite Quarterly Review, 11:83-91. 
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Reserve.® Large numbers had been landless, and were of the lower 
socio-economic group in Russia. They came from the settlement 
first established in Russia when the movement from Prussia to 
Russia took place, often called the Old Colony. Economic and reli- 
gious leadership among this Manitoba group was limited, they were 
not well-to-do economically, and the educational and cultural 
milieu from which they came was not as high as that of many 
Mennonites who stayed in Russia. 

For some time following immigration into Manitoba, outside 
pressure was neither sufficiently direct and organized, nor sufficiently 
sustained to result in permanent hostilities with the larger society. 
Conflict developed however, as the issue over the control of schools 
arose. The Canadian government had promised no interference in 
their school system, but as time passed, wanted to: 1) integrate eth- 
nic groups more closely into the national society, and 2) wished to 
raise the educational standards of Mennonite schools since they were 
taught on a very low level with unqualified teachers, and with little 
knowledge of English and the larger society. 

A series of events occurred which split the “little ethnic commu- 
nity,” so that one group moved to Mexico beginning in 1922 because 
conflict was too severe, and the other group continued to accommo- 
date reluctantly. At least three educational conflicts during the fifty 
years were: 1) the establishment of a Mennonite Normal School 
in 1889 for the training of Mennonite teachers for Mennonite 
schools, 2) increasing pressure from the government to teach pro- 
vincial public school curriculum on a broader and higher standard, 
and 3) the School Attendance Act of 1916 which made English 
the sole language of instruction in public schools including the rais- 
ing of the flag, compulsory attendance, etc.?° 


Although in this paper we understand higher education to mean 
education beyond high school, in a sense “higher” is relative. For 
large groups of Mennonites in Manitoba before World War I, 
higher education meant attendance in government public schools, 
in the English language, with little teaching of religion and Ger- 


9. E. K. Francis, op. cit. Francis’ In Search of Utopia is one of the more compre- 
hensive sources of Manitoba Mennonite history and settlement. The book includes maps 
and an extensive bibliography. 


10. John J. Bergen, The Manitoba Mennonites and Their Schools From 1873 to 1924, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba: unpublished M.Ed. thesis submitted to the University of Manitoba, 
1950; E. K. Francis, ‘““The Mennonite School Problem in Manitoba, 1874-1919,’? Men- 
nonite Quarterly Review, 27:204-248; Isaac I. Friesen, The Mennonites of Western Can- 
ada with Special Reference to Education, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan: unpublished M.Ed. 
thesis submitted to the University of Saskatchewan, 1934; Menno S. Harder, The Men- 
nonite Encyclopedia, Newton, Kansas: Mennonite Publication Office, 1956, 2:152-153. 
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man. Many felt it threatened their little ethnic community, therefore 
they were against it. 

The Bergthal group split in 1891 with about three quarters form- 
ing the new Sommerfelder church because they wanted to retain 
their own public schools.*? Many from the Furstenland group, often 
called the Old Colony Mennonites, likewise would not send their 
children to government public schools, so after fines, and sometimes 
jail sentences for keeping their children home from school, moved 
by the thousands to Mexico in 1922 and thereafter. 

Some Mennonites remained and accommodated to greater govern- 
ment control of their schools. Those who found the conflicts too 
great emigrated to Mexico and Paraguay and Saskatchewan to 
maintain a more closed little ethnic community.’ “Higher” educa- 
tion was the issue. It marked the end of a period where the conserva- 
tive groups left those who stayed to accommodate to the education 
of the larger society. 


2. Period of Accommodation (1922-1945). The places of the 
6,500 who left for Mexico and Paraguay were soon filled by 8,000 
Russian Mennonites who came to Manitoba during the years 1923- 
30.7* Most of these joined either the Mennonite Brethren or General 
Conference churches. This exchange of Mennonite populations 
between the two world wars results in a new period of accommoda- 
tion in higher education." 


The Russian Mennonites were of a higher socio-economic group 
with greater capital and more education. They were a group which 
already had adjusted considerably to the Russian society, some had 
learned the Russian language, and were among the well-to-do agri- 
cultural and small industrial competitors in the old country. A num- 
ber had attended other European schools for higher education so 
that they brought with them considerable economic means, higher 
education, some trained leadership, and progressive aspirations for 
the small ethnic community. 

The Russian Mennonites came from a country where the little 
ethnic Mennonite community was more advanced in agricultural 
economics, industry, welfare and education than the surrounding 
larger Russian peasant society. Since they had maintained them- 
selves so well as a German ethnic community, they now sought to 
also transplant this German culture into the new Canadian scene. 


11. John J. Bergen, op. cit., pp. 38-41. 
12. E. K. Francis, op. cit., pp. 187-194. 
13. Ibid., p. 187. 

14. Ibid., pp. 194-213. 
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Whereas they were eager to advance in education and assimilate 
knowledge from the larger society, they were possibly more adamant 
in maintaining the German-Russian “little community” they had 
created in the old country. 


To advance education, and yet maintain German culture, Menno- 
nites in Manitoba were more dynamically led to create and support 
buffer educational institutions which would further knowledge, but 
not neglect German culture, Mennonite history and some biblical 
training. As a result the Mennonite Educational Institute (MCI) 
created at Gretna in 1889, and which had had little support from 
large segments of the Mennonite population in the first period 
before the war, now received new support. Mennonite teachers 
were trained which then found their way into teaching positions in 
many public schools in Mennonite areas. 


“Higher” education was advanced during this period in the sense 
that more Mennonites supported secondary education, and more 
were willing to lead out in vigorously maintaining a German Men- 
nonite ethnic culture, which might have lost some of its dynamism, 
had the Russian Mennonites not come. 


3. Pertod of Assimilation (1945- ). The previous two periods 
were rural movements, involving largely people in agriculture, who 
wrestled with the maintenance of sufficient education to: 1) con- 
tinue literacy to read and write, and 2) receive sufficient instruction 
in Mennonite heritage and the German culture to remain an ethnic 
Gemeinschaft community. Mennonites in the first period sought to 
shut themselves off from the larger society; while Mennonites in 
the second period sought to bolster their own German cultural and 
educational standards so that they could compete effectively with 
the larger society as they had done in Russia. 


After the Second World War the advancement of technology has 
created changes which have much broader and more far-reaching 
implications for Manitoba Mennonites. Because of the advancement 
of farm technology, fewer persons can farm more land, while the 
rural Mennonite population is increasing. As a result hundreds of 
Manitoba Mennonites are flocking to the cities for a livelihood. To 
compete for jobs in the city, education is necessary. 


Mennonite immigrants who entered Manitoba after the Second 
World War stayed largely in the cities, because it was difficult to 
get started on the farm, and because many of them were familiar 
with urban life experiences who preferred to live in Winnipeg. 
Many of these have been very eager to learn the English language 
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to compete in urban occupations, although some have been equally 
interested in maintaining the German. 

With the process of urbanization in the third period, Manitoba 
Mennonites find themselves rushing into higher education in uni- 
versities, agricultural schools, colleges, etc., to compete in the larger 
society. Many ethnic cultural elements are emphasized less, includ- 
ing emphases on the maintenance of the German language and 
culture. 

Whereas Manitoba Mennonites sought to isolate themselves before 
the First World War and whereas they attempted to create a Ger- 
man ethnic buffer culture which could maintain itself in competition 
with the larger society in the period between the two wars, they are 
now entering the larger society after the Second World War, se- 
riously wrestling with what of Mennonitism needs to be perpetuated, 
and what structure is necessary to do this. The second part of this 
paper will concern itself with some existing and developing models 
of higher educational experimentation among Mennonites in Mani- 
toba. It is the struggle of an ethnic community with a rural mental- 
ity which is trying to make its distinctive cultural and religious con- 
cerns relevant in a fast changing urban society. 


II. Hicuer EpucatTionaL Mopets: EXPERIMENTATION 
AND SEARCH 


The leadership of any ethnic “little community” has the very 
difficult task of: 1) assessing the direction and extent to which the 
ethnic community will relate to the larger community, 2) gauge the 
level at which it must operate, and the speed at which it can move 
the community in the direction of certain goals of the larger society, 
and 3) determine the social structure which will best create this 
linkage between the little community and the larger society. The 
history of Mennonite educational institutions reflects some failures, 
some successes, and some changes in structures in the attempt to 
remain relevant to the changing times. 

In some cases the educational institutions died because the ca- 
pacity of the ethnic community to support the high level of educa- 
tion was insufficient.1° The higher education introduced was too 
“high” for the aspirations and acceptance of such an institution. 


15. E. G. Kaufman, ‘‘Halstead Seminary,’”? The Mennonite Encyclopedia. 1956, 2:638; 
S. F. Pannabecker, ‘‘Wadsworth Mennonite School,’?? The Mennonite Encyclopedia, 1956, 
4:866-67. The short-lived institutions of Wadsworth Mennonite School, 1868-78 at Wads- 
worth, Ohio, and the Halstead Seminary, 1883-1892, in Kansas would seem to be examples 
of educational institutions which ceased, or adjusted to make room for a different type 
of education structure. 
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Change within the little community was much slower than that of 
the surrounding society, as illustrated in the first period in Manitoba 
before the First World War. In other cases educational institutions 
die, because aspirations for education within the ethnic little com- 
munity are higher than the existing educational institutions can 
provide within their structure to challenge members of the group." 
The third period after the Second World War represents a greater 
need for higher education than the group has been able to build 
structures for in Manitoba. Thus, Mennonites in Manitoba are 
experimenting and searching for meaningful models, which will 
maintain some form of ethnic and religious identity while relating 
to the larger urban society. 

Since on the whole Manitoba Mennonites have entered higher 
education relatively late, existing experiments in the field are little 
more than twenty years old.*” In a discussion of models of higher 
education attention will focus on: 1) the content of the curriculum, 
2) the structure of the institution, and 3) the relationships of the 
institution to other groups or bodies such as conferences, univer- 
sities, corporations, etc. 

Five models of higher education seem to be in practice or dis- 
cussion to a greater or lesser degree among Manitoba Mennonites. 
The five models will be discussed under the headings: 1) liberal 
arts colleges, 2) university campus colleges, 3) undergraduate theo- 
logical colleges, 4) university campus ministries, and 5) mobile 
Mennonite faculty. 


1. Liberal Arts College 


The two oldest Mennonite schools still in existence in North 
America are located in Kansas and Manitoba. Bethel College in 
North Newton, Kansas, was founded in 1887, while Mennonite 
Collegiate Institute (MCI) in Gretna, Manitoba, was founded two 
years later in 1889.** Why Bethel College developed from a private 


16. Many Bible Schools in U.S.A. and Canada have ceased to operate. Quite a number 
in Canada are struggling to exist because of low enrollments, lack of finances, etc., 
which seems to indicate that the need for Bible training on a public and high school level 
is diminishing. Whether some rural liberal arts colleges such as Freeman Junior College, 
Bethel College and Tabor College, which have served a very necessary function in the 
past will in the future be able to compete with urban trends, faculty and student recnuit- 
ment, diversification of program and finances, remains to be seen. This writer is of the 
opinion that they will go the way of Mennonite Bible schools, unless they are able to 
greatly change their structures to fill emerging educational needs. 

17. The Mennonite Brethren Bible College was established in 1944, and the Canadian 
Mennonite Bible College was established in 1947, both of them located in Winnipeg. Each 
of the colleges has a student enrollment of about 120 to 150 students. Theology is taught 
on a post high school level for three or four year courses. 


18. Bethel College Bulletin, 1967-69, 54:2-9; E. K. Francis, In Search of Utopia. 
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secondary school into a college of higher education while the Men- 
nonite Collegiate Institute changed from a Normal School to a 
secondary school is very much related to the development of the 
communities. 

The great movement in missions and education which required 
preparation of missionaries beginning in 1860 with Oberholtzer, 
touched Kansas Mennonites but not Manitoba Mennonites. The 
Wadsworth and Halstead seminary experiments in higher education 
were part of the search for educational structures which finally led 
to the establishment of the North Newton academy in 1897. 

Manitoba Mennonites in the first period, 1874-1922, had neither 
the missionary vision for which workers need to be prepared, nor 
the leadership to create and lead such a vision, nor the socio-cultural 
background out of which a higher educational thrust could emerge. 
H. H. Ewert was called from the Halstead seminary in 1891 to 
serve at the Gretna Normal School (now MCI) as principal and as 
southern Manitoba school inspector.*® During the 43 years (1891- 
1934) that he was principal of MCI in Gretna it became an effective 
teacher training school which it still is today. No liberal arts program 
on a college level developed because of the conservative rural so- 
cial milieu, and no urgent call for such higher education seemed to 
be needed. 

After the Second World War, some seventy years after the first 
liberal arts college and many similar ones in U.S.A. had been begun, 
Manitoba Mennonites suddenly found themselves in an urbaniza- 
tion process which may be unprecedented among North American 
Mennonites. In the period of twenty years Manitoba Mennonites 
may well be more urban than Kansas Mennonites, many finding 
themselves suddenly in the larger society. The age of the liberal arts 
college as a buffer educational institution now seems hardly appli- 
cable and adequate. Many doubt that they could compete for funds 
and faculty with the larger Canadian universities, and some wonder 
whether Mennonite students would avail themselves of such a school 
if it were brought into existence. United College in Winnipeg found- 
ed by the United Church of Canada is becoming a university this 
year where it is mushrooming in size with church affiliation waning. 
T’o many Manitoba Mennonites it would seem that the opportunity 


19. Paul J. Schaefer, Heinrich H. Ewert: Lehrer, Erzieher und Prediger der Men- 
noniten, Gretna, Manitoba: Verlag der Manitoba Jugendorganization der Mennoniten 
Konferenz von Kanada, 1945. The 160 page book reviews the life and work of Ewert. It 
is the story of an educated man with a vision, seeking to interest the Mennonite com- 
munity in education, which resulted in many setbacks and injustices toward Ewert. That 
H. H. Ewert stayed with the work for forty-three years is amazing. 
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for a liberal arts college model has passed, so that some other struc- 
tures and models must be found. In a time of great flux and change 
when a time-tested educational model is most needed, the liberal 
arts model seems to have served its purpose and is now less useful 
than 50-70 years ago. 


2. Unwwersity Campus College 


A number of Canadian universities are planning for “cluster 
colleges,” with invitations to church bodies to establish colleges on 
university campuses.”° The University of Manitoba in metropolitan 
Winnipeg has three such colleges on campus, representing the 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox faiths.22 Menno- 
nites in Manitoba would have the opportunity of building a college 
on campus, house their own students, teach whatever courses they 
could in arts and science, and generally benefit from the total cam- 
pus experience. 


Conrad Grebel College, on the University of Waterloo campus 
in Ontario, is one of the first Mennonite experiments in North 
America in an on-campus college establishment. A Manitoba inter- 
Mennonite committee was established as a result of a number of 
meetings over the past several years, which is to explore the possi- 
bility of establishing a university campus college in Manitoba, some- 
thing like Conrad Grebel College. Whether this will develop is still 
unknown. 

In some ways this might be thought of as the “new look” in lib- 
eral arts education, where the college would not need to develop 
faculty in every area, but could develop certain facets of education 
in which Mennonites would possess strengths. Instead of competing 
with universities, it cooperates and supplements offerings, thereby 
gaining from the strengths of the university, and supplementing in 
areas where greater emphasis must be placed. 


For Mennonites who are becoming more urbanized, this model 
seems to hold some promise. Whether it is only a holding action, 
but no long-term solution for the next fifty years, is not yet clear. 
Many eyes are on the Conrad Grebel experiment. 


20. Henry Poettcker, ‘‘Educational Developments in Canada,’’ an unpublished paper 
presented at the Bluffton College alumni meeting in June, 1966, pp. 9-13. 


21. St. Paul’s College, the Roman Catholic school has an enrollment of about 500 stu- 
dents, St. John’s College, the Anglican school has an enrollment of about 300 students, and 
St. Andrews College is a theological school on a post high school level, which hopes to 
develop an arts curriculum and faculty in the future with only about twenty students at 
present. 
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3. Undergraduate Theological College 


During the Second World War Mennonites were driven out of 
their rural communities into the larger society working as con- 
scientious objectors in many areas. They were required to defend 
their heritage and beliefs among non-Mennonites and felt the need 
for training. The vision for missions and education begun by Ober- 
holtzer in 1860 was eighty-five years later in coming to Manitoba.?? 

Bible Schools had for a number of years trained Mennonites on 
public school and high school levels of education.?? These were 
scheduled for about five months during the winter months, when 
farmers had a slack work period. As the level of education among 
Manitoba Mennonites rose, Bible Schools waned. On the other hand 
Mennonite seminaries in Elkhart, Indiana, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
and Fresno, California, required a college degree, which left many 
with no alternative for theological training. 

The two Bible Colleges established in Winnipeg in 1944 and 
1947 pursued the vision of the Halstead Mennonite School of theo- 
logical and biblical training of leaders for the churches on a post 
high school level.** The leaders of the Russian Mennonites of the 
second period between the two wars were aging; use of the German 
language was shifting to English; hundreds of young people were 
completing high school and looking to higher training, so that basic 
theological training of a seminary type on a college level was re- 
quired immediately after the war. 

This model of theological training on a post high school level has 
poured hundreds of Mennonite young people into General Confer- 
ence Mennonite and Mennonite Brethren churches. A large per- 
centage of the graduates are now in pulpits of Manitoba Menno- 
nite congregations, many are on mission fields, scores went on into 
higher education, and hundreds are active in lay leadership in local 
churches. The two schools in 1967 had a combined enrollment of 
260 students. 

Since these schools represent a new model, and they didn’t fit 
into any familiar category, there has been pressure from two sides 


22. For example, Canadian churches of the General Conference of Mennonites did not 
send a missionary overseas until 1946, only twenty-one years ago, while General Conference 
Mennonite missions overseas have existed for over sixty-five years. During the last twenty 
years however, a disproportionate number of Canadian missionaries have gone out. It 
shows up especially in the new mission fields with nine of twenty-five in Formosa, ten 
of twenty-five in Japan, and twenty-three of thirty-one in lower South America coming 
from Canada, while only one-third of the General Conference membership is Canadian. A 
large percentage of these had training at CMBC. 

23. Several Mennonite Bible schools in Manitoba, in Altona, Winkler and Steinbach are 
still operating. The Evangelical Mennonite Church Bible School at Steinbach seems to be 
going strong, while the others have problems in enrollment, depending on the time. 
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to change this purpose of theological education on a college level. 
There is the liberal arts college ideal, which Halstead seminary suc- 
cumbed to on the one side; and the pressure to make it a seminary 
to teach theology on a post college, or graduate school level. The 
Canadian Mennonite Bible College (CMBC) has resisted both of 
these pressures, clearly delineating its purpose in a statement to 
become neither a liberal arts college, nor a seminary.?4 The Menno- 
nite Brethren Bible College (MBBC) has experimented with a 
seminary and an arts department, but the outcome is still uncertain. 

Both Bible Colleges have strengthened their positions by 1) build- 
ing competent faculty with graduate degrees from strong schools, 
2) related their arts programs to the universities of Manitoba and 
Waterloo Lutheran with accreditation respectively, and 3) related 
to the respective church conferences as conference schools so there 
is a close working relationship. 

The undergraduate theological school model has been most fruit- 
ful for Manitoba Mennonites during the past twenty years, and 
holds considerable promise for at least several decades more. 


4. University Campus Ministry 


There were over 300 Mennonite students enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba and its affiliated colleges during 1966-67. There 
are also about a dozen faculty members of Mennonite background 
teaching at the university, about half of which are searching for a 
new model of on-campus ministry with Mennonite students. 

Studies at present are being made whether a Mennonite univer- 
sity chaplain should be appointed. There are twenty-four Menno- 
nite churches in the city of Winnipeg, representing six different 
branches of Mennonites which serve Mennonite students to some 
degree. Some years student groups met for discussions and study. 
The Association of Mennonite University Students (AMUS) was 
first created at the University of Manitoba quite a few years ago. 
The full-time secretary of the Student Christian Movement is a 
Mennonite. 

The potential for a new creative approach on the university 
campus is there, only some new form needs to emerge which will 
challenge Mennonite as well as other university students and faculty, 
and relate them to the surrounding Mennonite churches and social 
needs. ‘The model for such a ministry has not yet emerged, but many 
are searching and probing. 


24. Waldemar Janzen, ‘“‘A Basic Educational Philosophy,?? Canadian Mennonite Bible 
College, 1966. cates 
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3. Mobile Educational Faculty 


In the past institutions were built and faculty located there, and 
students traveled to these centers. British Columbia Mennonites 
are asking whether some institutions should be closed, and faculty 
made more mobile to teach on existing university and college cam- 
puses, as well as develop adult educational programs in the Menno- 
nite churches. No buildings would be built and maintained, but the 
existing state educational buildings and churches would be used by 
Ph.D. and Th.D. faculty, who would be well-trained, well-paid, 
moving from campus to church throughout the school year. 


Whether an approach like the above is feasible or workable is 
not yet clear. Perhaps now that Mennonites have many more trained 
persons who could give leadership, a clustering of Mennonite faculty 
on university faculty in state institutions, drawing regular salary 
from those institutions, and teaching the regular curriculum could 
be formed into new educational models. 


It is the opinion of this writer that hidden in the depths of the 
educational complex are models which need to be uncovered and 
experimented with, drastically different from the ones Mennonites 
have traditionally used. Some of the clues would seem to lie in: 
1) developing clusters of educators rather than clusters of buildings, 
2) creating dynamic discussion and interaction centers with a focus 
on thought rather than perpetuation of static curriculum mills, and 
3) devoting energies much more exclusively on the theological and 
ideational thrust, with emphases on basic content rather than the 
“how to do it” approach. Whether such new models of higher edu- 
cation will develop among Mennonites in Manitoba remains to be 
seen. 


It is clear that since the “little community” cannot retain its 
identity as an isolated ethnic group, it will need to develop ideologi- 
cal patterns and programs to exist. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS FOR 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS AMONG 
MENNONITE COLLEGES 


By Albert J. Meyer* 


INTRODUCTION 


Cooperation is among the themes that appear most frequently in 
current discussions of higher education. 

In Higher Education: Some Newer Developments, Bunnell and 
Johnson point out that 


Cooperation among groups of colleges or universities can hardly 
be said to be new. Some ancient universities were, and still are, the 
aggregate of cooperating collegiate parts. However, recent rapid 
growth has raised interinstitutional cooperation for the first time to 
the level of a new educational dimension. 


In his chapter in Emerging Patterns in American Higher Educa- 
tion, James C. Messersmith quotes Samuel B. Gould, Chancellor 
of the State University of New York: 


We can survive and grow in strength by intelligent interaction or 
many of us will ultimately perish separately as our offerings become 
steadily more inadequate. I do not say this to be dramatic or sound 
the voice of doom. I say it because it is the simple truth.? 


Messersmith continues with this comment: 


The future holds much promise for improved and expanded inter- 
institutional programs in higher education. . . . This means that colleges 
and universities will be breaking more and more with tradition and will 
be increasingly engaging in new and different collaborative ventures.? 


No segments of American higher education have been untouched 
by the increasing interest in interinstitutional cooperation. Public 


*Professor of Physics, Goshen College, and Director of Educational Development, Menno- 
nite Board of Education. 
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educators and administrators have led in the development of state- 
wide master plans and large multi-campus state universities in an 
attempt to meet the educational needs of the rapidly increasing 
student population. Private institutions, faced with rising costs— 
especially faculty salaries—and competition for students with low- 
tuition public institutions, are increasing the efficiency of their 
operations by cooperating with other private institutions in con- 
sortia and partnerships of various kinds. Colleges in geographical 
proximity share faculty members, students, equipment, and serv- 
ices. Small colleges cooperate to gain some of the advantages of 
size. Large universities cooperate to avoid the duplication of ex- 
pensive specialized programs. Institutions of all kinds cooperate 
in sharing overhead costs and risks in experimental and enrichment 
programs. 

While some cooperative programs have involved only marginal 
activities of the participating institutions, other kinds of cooperation 
have introduced new perspectives on the central structures and 
functions of the member institutions. 


Some cooperative ventures have involved government or founda- 
tion support for “show-case” projects that the cooperating insti- 
tutions could not have financed on a continuing basis even as a 
group; in this paper, we are particularly interested in “bread-and- 
butter” projects, in ventures that contribute to, rather than dis- 
tract from, the efficiency and effectiveness with which the cooper- 
ating institutions can reach their principal objectives. 

Until recently, Theodore S. Distler, a former church college 
president, was executive director of the Association of American 
Colleges, the most influential American association of church-re- 
lated and other private colleges and universities. In his 1963 re- 
port, he stated: 


For most colleges the only solution that I can see is either to 
enter into some kind of alliance with a university—where one is 
within reach—or to join a group of likeminded colleges in provid- 
ing facilities that no one of them could provide for itself. 


One may feel that the phrasing of this spokesman for church- 
related and other private institutions is rather categorical; at least 
it would be evident that church-related institutions, as well as in- 
stitutions of other kinds, are very much interested in current de- 
velopments in interinstitutional cooperation. 


3. Theodore S. Distler, ‘‘Report of Executive Director,’ Liberal Education, XLIX 
(March, 1963), p. 128. 
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Mennonite colleges, as we shall see in greater detail later in this 
paper, have participated in the general American rise in interest 
in interinstitutional cooperation. President Ernest E. Miller of Go- 
shen College called the first meeting of the Council of Mennonite 
Colleges, the organization sponsoring these Conferences on Menno- 
nite Cultural Problems, in 1942. President D. C. Wedel of Bethel 
College called the first meeting and was the first president of the 
Kansas Association of Junior and Senior Colleges and Universi- 
ties, a meeting of the presidents of private and public institutions 
in Kansas, in 1957. President John R. Mumaw of Eastern Menno- 
nite College was a leader, and, for a time, president of the Council 
for the Advancement of Small Colleges (CASC), an eleven-year- 
old mutual-assistance association of over eighty small colleges in 
thirty-two states. President Arthur J. Wiebe of Pacific College is 
presently on the CASC Board of Directors. President Vernon Neu- 
feld of Bethel College led in the formation of the Associated Col- 
leges of Central Kansas last year and was chairman of its first 
Board of Trustees. 

Some of these instances of cooperation will be mentioned later 
in this paper. Before we proceed with further cases and details, 
however, we should turn to some fundamental considerations and 
criteria for cooperative arrangements between small church-related 
colleges. 


I. FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR SMALL 
CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


The considerations motivating cooperation among small church- 
related colleges may be categorized as (1) basic theological under- 
standings, (2) educational efficiency, (3) an interest in experimenta- 
tion, and (4) a desire to project the educational task of the col- 
leges in the broadest possible perspective. 


Although Mennonites have a tendency to view themselves as 
“people of the Book,” their past efforts in educational cooperation 
would indicate a greater clarity with respect to economic benefits 
than with respect to theological considerations. Moreover, the mon- 
ographs and reviews in higher education do not give church col- 
leges much help on theological questions. It is perhaps important, 
then, that we begin our discussion of interinstitutional cooperation 
here with some theological matters, matters having to do, as it 
turns out, with such central issues as the work of Christ, His teach- 
ings about relationships between His followers, and the role of 
Christians in the larger society. 
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Throughout His life and ministry, Jesus moved among the sects 
and groupings in Judaism with a freedom and an openness that 
simply did not fit in with the categories of the people around 
Him. His disciples included men who would not normally have 
associated with each other. In His teaching, especially toward the 
end of His life, He emphasized the mutual responsibilities of His 
followers for each other. In the Garden, near the end, Jesus prayed 
that those who named His name would be one, that the world 
would know that God had sent Him. The life of each was to mesh 
with that of his fellows in such a way that even outsiders could 
see that God was at work. 

These understandings, as they were to apply to those who lived 
after Jesus’ own time, appear in even sharper perspective in the 
writings of the Apostle Paul. Paul saw the work of Jesus as that of 
breaking down the “dividing wall of hostility’ between groups of 
men. He had the magnificent vision of the rise of a new humanity, 
a new society. Jesus broke the barriers that kept men apart and 
brought men together in the new humanity to God. 


Now it is obvious that these insights have implications that x0) 
far beyond higher education. In fact, even in higher education, 
these perspectives would challenge all theories that would view edu- 
cation as a socializing process that would bring young people into 
conformity with the civilized older generations that preceded them. 
Paul and Moses, two of the greatest leaders of the biblical ac- 
counts, were themselves both cultural hybrids. In education, Paul 
would have talked of the value of cultural interaction and cross 
fertilization. He talked, not only of natural associations, but of 
the work of Christ in transcending natural boundaries. 


But, to return to the topic of this paper as it might be more 
narrowly defined, the theological understandings we have been 
mentioning have to do also with cooperation among Mennonite 
colleges. Whatever one’s view of the state of the great barriers that 
divide men in our time, certainly Paul would be telling us that 
the atonement has something to do with the barriers that divide 
our Mennonite groupings and institutions, whether we talk of 
relationships between institutions within a Mennonite branch, or 
whether we talk of relationships between branches. Institutional 
efforts that are not coordinated with one another do not demon- 
strate to non-Christians—or to Christian students, for that matter 
—that God is alive and at work in the world. 

We Mennonites cannot take great pride in our performance at 
some of these points. Four years ago, one of the principal leaders 
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of one of the three largest Mennonite branches told me that he 
had never heard any serious teaching or preaching in his group on 
Jesus’ words on oneness “that the world may know. . . .” In five 
years of cooperative relationships, including some meetings of 
faculty members and administrators, among the three Mennonite 
colleges in Kansas, theological differences and similarities and con- 
siderations of oneness in Christ were almost never discussed. (If 
it were not for one or two occasions that arose almost marginally 
in the last year, I would simply say that these matters were never 
discussed.) I think it must be said in all objectivity that coopera- 
tive programs involving Mennonite colleges have been motivated 
from considerations of economy and efficiency in more instances 
than they have from motivations rooted in basic theological under- 
standings. It may be noted that hesitance to cooperate, too, has 
usually arisen, not primarily from theological, but from less worthy 
considerations. 


We may not be different from other contemporary church 
groups in these regards. The secular work I cited earlier in this 
paper makes this side remark in a comment on bases for coopera- 
tion : 


The most potent bonds are common geography, common new 
funds, common danger, and common new purposes. Common 
background exerts much less influence than might be supposed, as 
testified to by the fact that tight federations have not arisen even 
among colleges closely tied to the same church. Indeed, coopera- 
tion of the earliest kind arose in many cases from such competitive 
interests as athletic relations and fund raising.‘ 


Whatever current practices among colleges might be, it is clear 
that Paul did not see the fall of the “dividing wall” of his time as 
a matter of a few funerals and the outworking of inevitable so- 
ciological trends. He saw it as a matter for repentance and as un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the work of Christ. Discussions of 
cooperation among church colleges in our time cannot be based 
only on considerations of efficiency or on theological bits and pieces 
that may happen to suit particular institutional interests. We 
need, first of all, a clearer understanding of the Gospel. 


With these remarks on theological considerations, we must turn 
to considerations having to do with educational efficiency. 


Efficiency is a measure of the relationship of output to input. 
It can be increased, for example, by increasing the output from 


4. Bunnell and Johnson, p. 249. 
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a given input or decreasing the input necessary for achieving a 
fixed output. 

Let us consider a simple case. Two small neighboring colleges 
may each have one-man psychology departments. One of the 
psychologists is a specialist in clinical psychology; the other is a 
specialist in experimental psychology. If one teaches a clinical 
course at the second college in exchange for an experimental course 
the second teaches at the first college, both colleges can improve 
the psychology curricula and “output” significantly without any in- 
crease in their net personnel and financial input. This is an increase 
in educational efficiency. Both institutions gain. 


Consider a modification of this case. Let us say that both psy- 
chologists are at the first college, and that the second college has 
only part-time instructors from other fields handling the courses 
they feel they have to offer in psychology. The first college has 
the two men to cover different branches of the field, but it does 
not have enough work in psychology along to keep both busy in 
the field and has to have each doing some teaching in related 
fields. In this case, the second college can pay the first to have 
each of the men teach some courses on its campus. Instead of 
waiting for an occasion for an equal exchange, a kind of barter 
situation, the monetary payment can be used to even the accounts. 
It is important to note that, in this case, too, everyone can gain 
by the cooperative arrangement. The instructors can teach in their 
fields of specialization, the first college can employ the two psy- 
chologists without paying two full salaries, and the second college 
can offer stronger courses in psychology. 

Let us modify our first example, the one with the two psycholo- 
gists at the two institutions, in another way. Let us say that the 
students from the second college join those at the first in the clin- 
ical psychology courses at the first college, and that those at the 
first join at the second in the experimental course. Each instructor 
lectures only once, and the experimentalist does not need to set 
up two laboratories. If the students can do the traveling, the in- 
crease in efficiency is greater than when the instructors offer their 
courses at two locations. 

The effect of the cooperative programs we have been using as 
examples is to give small institutions some of the advantages of 
largeness. For a given minimum number of liberal arts majors, very 
small colleges cannot be as efficient as larger ones. A typical four- 
year college needs at least 900 to 1200 students, depending on the 
number of curricula offered and other factors, to reach the thresh- 
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old for reasonable efficiency in a baccalaureate program. Smaller 
institutions often compensate for their size disadvantage by pro- 
viding inferior programs in some or many areas, rather than by 
spending the amount per student per year good programs would 
cost. Small colleges are not all Haverfords. Educational output is 
not easily measured. The quality of a program is not always visible 
to the man in the street. There are stronger and weaker educa- 
tional programs, however, whether the differences between them 
are immediately visible and easily measureable or not. Cooperative 
arrangements can make it possible for smaller institutions to gain 
some of the financial advantages of larger institutions without re- 
ductions in the quality of instruction. 

The considerations mentioned in these paragraphs may appear 
obvious, but anyone familiar with Mennonite higher education 
will be aware of the fact that real life is not simple and that ob- 
vious considerations may be difficult to keep in view in specific 
instances. Each of our Mennonite branches has had more than 
one college. In each case, the second—and third, as the case may 
be—was started before the first was large enough to operate effi- 
ciently. That this proliferation is a continuing phenomenon was 
demonstrated as recently as four years ago. (It should be evident 
from all that we have been saying that interinstitutional coordina- 
tion and cooperation should be at least as important within Men- 
nonite branches as between them.) ... There are, at the present 
moment, three Mennonite colleges of 600 students or less each 
within a short distance of each other in central Kansas. 


To this point, in this section, we have talked about theological 
understandings and efficiency considerations. These are basic con- 
siderations that can bear on the very existence of the institutions 
involved. Two other kinds of considerations may be mentioned 
much more briefly: (1) an interest in experimentation and (2) the 
value in seeing and getting others to see the educational task in 
the broadest possible perspective. 

Study-abroad and non-Western studies programs, graduate or 
professional programs, and summer science or other projects often 
involve fixed overhead costs and risks that single institutions may 
be reluctant to bear. In some instances, evaluative studies of spe- 
cial programs can be much more valuable if interinstitutional com- 
parisons can be made. 


Finally, both private and public institutions are recognizing in- 


creasingly the importance of their leadership responsibilities in 
higher education. Public support often lags when public junior 
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colleges, state teachers colleges, and state universities all present 
different and conflicting views on educational needs in a given 
state or region. Church-related institutions can have difficulty in 
presenting their needs to their church constituencies, to founda- 
tions, and to the government, too, if each speaks only from its own 
perspective without regard for the needs of the others or of the 
church-related program as a whole. 


II. Some Cases OF COOPERATION AMONG 
MENNONITE COLLEGES 


In the light of these general considerations, we will now turn 


to a brief survey of some instances of cooperation among Menno- 
nite colleges. 


We referred in passing to CASC and state associations of college 
and university presidents in an earlier section of this paper. Time 
and space will not permit us to discuss such arrangements in fur- 
ther detail here. Seminary education is particularly expensive and 
considerations of educational efficiency are certainly relevant, but 
inter-seminary cooperation does not fall within the immediate 
scope of our present inquiry. The possibility of cooperation, per- 
haps with universities, in sponsoring graduate programs may be 
of increasing interest in the future, but this again does not fall 
within the primary focus of this paper. In the survey of instances 
of cooperation which follows we will focus our attention on our 


central interest in this paper, inter-college programs involving 
undergraduates. 


A. Council of Mennonite Colleges 


The most significant agency for cooperation among the whole 
group of Mennonite colleges has been the Council of Mennonite 
Colleges (CMC), which was organized in 1942 as the “Organi- 
zation of Presidents of Mennonite Colleges” partly to meet some 
war-time educational needs. 


One of the first programs of the CMC was a relief workers’ 
training school conducted at Goshen College in the summer of 
1943 to prepare young people for foreign relief service. The whole 
cooperative project was a very creative educational venture. Eighty- 
two young people, many of whom were college graduates, en- 
rolled in the first summer. Unfortunately, Congress then ruled 
out the possibility of foreign service for conscientious objectors. 
The project still served to extend the vision of young people and 
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churchmen generally and contributed to post-war Mennonite re- 


lief efforts. 


Other activities of the CMC in the early years included providing 
college courses for CPS men and financial assistance in college for 
ex-CPS men, undertaking the sponsorship of the Conferences on 
Mennonite Cultural Problems (“Cultural Conferences”), and ini- 
tiating in 1946 and 1947, respectively, the international student 
program and the summer travel-study tours in Europe. 


The Cultural Conferences have provided for discussions among 
representatives of the various Mennonite colleges and groups. The 
attendance at some Cultural Conference sessions in recent years has 
been very low. In some cases, almost no faculty members of even 
the host institution have been present. The function of the Cultural 
Conferences as a forum for discussion has, for younger college and 


university students, been partly superseded by the Mennonite Gradu- 
ate Fellowship. 


The Cultural Conferences have not functioned seriously as inter- 
Mennonite task forces. Para~-CMC task forces of the kind that met 
here earlier this week to consider a joint summer theological seminar 
for Mennonite college faculty members have been organized espe- 
cially for such purposes. In their Danforth Commission report,° 
Pattillo and Mackenzie argue that church colleges, with their faculty 
specialists in many fields, should do much more than they are now 
doing to provide task force resources for their churches as these 
churches are attempting to meet the challenge of a West that is pass- 
ing out of the Constantinian era and a world that is getting smaller. 
The Cultural Conferences might be re-structured to work toward 
analyzing specific problems, considering options, and suggesting 
solutions in a more serious and responsible way. 

The work of the CMC in international education has been dis- 
cussed in papers read earlier today. Making the summer European 
tour a more significant academic experience and, even more, the 
planning of a whole series of new and much needed programs are 
very heartening developments. They provide excellent examples of 
the kinds of enrichment and experimentation cooperation can make 
poosible. 

In the past year, a CMC “Committee of Inter-College Activities” 
has met to explore other areas of possible cooperation among Men- 


5. Manning M. Pattillo, Jr., and Donald M. Mackenzie, Church-sponsored Higher 
Education in the United States (Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1966), 
pp: 2iZ, 219, 
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nonite colleges. It was decided that some kinds of cooperation should 
be excluded from CMC consideration for geographical reasons. 
Cooperative efforts in faculty and student recruitment, faculty ex- 
changes, the development of areas of specialization at given in- 
stitutions, long-range planning on the need and potential of an 
institute and research center on peace, athletic and forensic com- 
petition, and interinstitutional studies were recommended. The Com- 
mittee suggested that a CMC staff member would have to be ap- 
pointed for work in these areas if significant cooperative ventures 
were to be initiated. 

B. Cooperation Among Small Colleges in Geographical Proximity 

We now turn from a discussion of the CMC to a listing of some 
developments in cooperation among colleges close enough to each 
other to permit part-time exchanges of faculty members and students. 

An example of this kind of grouping has been the association of 
Bluffton College with Ohio Northern, Findlay, and Defiance in 
northwestern Ohio. Joint faculty dinners among these colleges have 
been held for about fifteen years and the academic deans have been 
meeting on a monthly basis in the last eight or nine years. Three 
of the colleges have sponsored a joint tele-lecture series. 

Within the past year-and-a-half, three of these colleges have 
formed the core of a small group of colleges working with the Uni- 
versity of Toledo in serious cooperative institutional research and 
inter-faculty study group programs. These programs have received 
Title III support in the amount of approximately $25,000 from 
the Federal Government under the developing institutions program. 


Another cooperative venture in which Bluffton College has en- 
gaged has been the Regional Council for International Education 
(RCIE), an association of colleges and universities in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and West Virginia organized in 1959. The RCIE program 
includes faculty and library development, student exchange, and 
the sponsorship of overseas centers and projects. In 1966-67 seventy 
faculty members from twenty-six of the institutions participated in 
biweekly faculty seminars at four core colleges. Meetings of this 
kind are facilitated by the geographical proximity of the members. 

Other Mennonite colleges have also been participating in regional 
associations and consortia. Eastern Mennonite College, for example, 
has participated in faculty and student exchanges with Madison 
College, in Harrisonburg, Virginia, and Bridgewater College. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the cases of regional cooperation 
is to be found in Kansas, where two Mennonite colleges are located 
at a distance of seven miles from each other and a third is twenty- 
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five miles from the other two. Two of these are four-year colleges 
offering the usual range of liberal arts majors. None of these colleges 
has 1,000 students; the largest has 600 students. 

The faculties of these three institutions have met for an annual 
social for a number of years. Monthly or bimonthly meetings of 
the presidents and deans were started five or six years ago. In the 
three-year period 1961-64, twenty-seven courses on the three cam- 
puses were taught by visiting teachers. In 1965, the three colleges 
invited a team of two Danforth Foundation consultants to study 
their situation; interview board members, faculty members, and 
students; and make some suggestions and recommendations con- 
cerning longer-range possibilities. Several meetings of representatives 
of the boards of the three institiutions have been held in the past 
two or three years, and it now seems probable that one or more 
inter-board committees or councils will be formed. The proximity 
of Bethel and Hesston has been noted particularly in some of the 
recent discussions among the three colleges. 

While these discussions have been proceeding, Bethel and Tabor, 
the two Kansas Mennonite senior colleges, have, with four other 
Protestant church-related colleges within thirty miles of McPherson, 
formed the Associated Colleges of Central Kansas (ACCK). The 
group of six colleges, which had sponsored joint area studies courses 
at a central location since 1964, adopted a constitution and formed 
a corporation in the spring of 1966, and had a full-time president 
in January 1967. To this point the group has received federal grants 
in the amount of $115,000 for its projects. The association promises 
to be a significant one. Characteristics that would distinguish it from 
some of its predecessors, such as the Associated Colleges of the Mid- 
west, are (1) the geographical proximity of its members and (2) 
the involvement of institutional board representatives, as well as 
college presidents, on its Board of Trustees. 

C. Cooperative Programs with Universities 

Our comments in this paper on cooperative arrangements with 
universities will have to be brief. 

The Canadian Mennonite Bible College offers some liberal arts 
courses accepted by the University of Manitoba as university courses. 
Students take the regular university examinations and receive uni- 
versity credit. 

The Mennonite Brethren Bible College, also at Winnipeg, has a 
cooperative arrangement with Waterloo Lutheran University in 
Ontario. It seems possible that this arrangement may be modified 
in the future. 
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The most striking and significant instance of cooperation with 
a university—cooperation that also includes the cooperation of four 
different Menncnite groups with each other—is that of the Conrad 
Grebel College at Waterloo. This venture is farther-reaching and 
probably more significant than any of the instances of cooperation 
dealt with in the present paper, but it should probably be treated as 
a whole subject in itself at an appropriate occasion rather than as a 
particular focus of this paper. 


D. Coordination and Cooperation Within Mennonite Branches 

The whole purpose of denominational boards of higher education 
is determining the educational needs and responsibility of the con- 
stituent group and providing for coordination and cooperation of 
the denomination’s efforts in order that the needs may be met in the 
best way. In some ways denominational boards of education are 
counterparts of the state-wide boards of regents and the master- 
planning agencies of public efforts in higher education. 

It has to be said very straightforwardly that some Mennonite and 
other church boards have not been as effective as they might have 
been in actually considering long-range needs and plans and facili- 
tating needed kinds of coordination and cooperation. 

I have spoken very favorably of the work of college presidents 
in the CMC. I have referred also to other meetings of administrators. 
We could lengthen the list of references further by referring to the 
Higher Education Council of the (Old) Mennonite branch, a meet- 
ing of the presidents and deans of the colleges of that branch, and 
other similar groups. The presidents and other administrators have 
cooperated in some necessary ways in these contexts. In some cases 
inadequate and ineffective board functioning and a lack of board 
involvement in cooperation has made the task of the administrators 
a difficult one. 

At least two of the larger Mennonite groups have been considering 
or are working on re-structuring their boards of higher education 
with these problems in mind. Just as public education can no longer 
tolerate the helter-skelter appearance and uncoordinated develop- 
ment of junior colleges, extension centers, teachers colleges, and state 
universities wherever these happen to break forth, churchmen and 
church college educators must work for effectiveness and efficiency 
in meeting church educational needs. 

We are talking here of coordination within Mennonite branches. 
This is not to say that cooperation between branches is not extremely 
important—indeed, it is becoming more and more important. The 
problem, however, parallels that of the (Old) Mennonite Student 
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Services Committee in 1958 and 1959. The first necessity for work- 
ing in an inter-Mennonite way on university campuses, was en- 
couraging the formation of student services committees on the part 
of the Mennonite branches that did not have them in order that 
there would be agencies that could work together in the areas of 
their common concerns. 

Board-level cooperation in work on long-range needs and plans 
is extremely important in higher education. It may be that we need 
for this the counterpart of COMBS, the Council of Mission Board 
Secretaries, or an organization of board of education chairmen and, 
possibly, other representatives. The fact that most Mennonite 
branches do not have boards of education effectively engaged in 
long-range planning is probably the greatest barrier to interboard 
cooperation at present. 


III. ConcLtupInc OBSERVATIONS 


The rapid 1 increase in the number of cooperative programs among 
institutions of higher education, including Mennonite colleges, was 
mentioned in the first section of this paper. There is no reason to 
anticipate a change in this trend. The pressures that have led to 
the increase, such as the enrollment pressures on public institutions, 
the necessity of raising faculty salaries without the possibility of 
comparable raise in tuition fees in many private institutions, and 
the increasing demand for specialized programs, will continue 
in the immediately foreseeable future. 

At one point in the preceding paragraphs, the 900-1200 enroll- 
ment threshold for efficiency for senior colleges offering the usual 
range of majors was mentioned. One may anticipate that this thresh- 
old "will rise as the demand for courses using specialized equipment 
and educational expectations in general rise. It is very possible that 
the threshold will rise faster than the enrollments of some Menno- 
nite colleges—instead of catching up with modest enrollment in- 
creases, we may find their position relative to that of other American 
institutions of higher education getting worse. 

Cooperative arrangements permitting the offering of special pro- 
grams, such as non- Western area studies and study-abroad programs, 
will no doubt continue and increase. 

Arrangements through which institutions may cooperate in more 
central ways, in ways having more to do with their basic efficiency, 
may become increasingly important. As has been implied in an 
earlier section, geographical proximity is often a very important 
factor in the achievement of significant changes in efficiency. Some 
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American Mennonite institutions in geographical proximity to state 
universities may emerge. Independent Mennonite colleges may find 
ways to work more closely with other nearby colleges—some may 
even move to locations more favorably situated with respect to 
other institutions with which they would like to cooperate. 


If American Mennonite colleges are seriously interested in signifi- 
cant increases in educational efficiency, without changing their 


church-college character, they will probably have to move in one of 
the two following directions: 


1. They can develop the CMC or a related agency into a much 
stronger clearing house body than it is now, decrease the number 
of majors on each campus, and move students much more freely to 
those campuses offering work in their fields of specialization; or 


2. They can develop much closer associations with institutions in 
their immediate proximity—changing locations where necessary— 
to gain the advantage of largeness without loss of identity. 


In the past, Mennonite institutions have usually made serious 
changes only when they had no alternatives. They have not ordinar- 
ily made such changes in order to become stronger institutions when 
they had other choices. 


Either of the above two ways of significantly increasing educational 
efficiency can involve serious disadvantages as well as advantages. 
Whether or not the increase in educational efficiency or in the 
academic strength of the programs involved is worth what it may 
cost in a given situation must be decided in the light of all factors 
in the situation. The point here is not that a given institution should 
necessarily decide to engage in specific cooperative ventures that 
may require institutional changes but (1) that structures for long- 
range planning, in which such ventures could be considered, should 
be set up, where they do not now exist, and (2) that the advantages 
and disadvantages of possible cooperative efforts should be seriously 
weighed in those contexts. 


American Mennonite institutions, like many church-related col- 
leges, face many challenges in these days. The degree to which they 
can set clear and appropriate objectives and develop cooperative 
and other means of attaining them efficiently will have a great deal 


to do with the role they will play in American higher education in 
the future. 


SOME CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
DUTCH MENNONITES 


By Cornelius Krahn* 


I intend to speak on the broad topic of the Dutch Anabaptist- 
Mennonite contributions. Naturally only fragments from such a vast 
field can be selected. In the context of this Conference I considered 
it appropriate to confine myself to some questions of the fine arts 
and education against the background of Dutch Anabaptist urban- 
ism. And even this can only be calling attention to a few highlights 
in a large Dutch flower garden leading us from discovery to discovery. 


FLANDERS, A CENTER OF CULTURE 


The present-day Netherlands is only a part of the Netherlands 
in which Dutch Anabaptism originated. The provinces of Brabant 
and Flanders and cities like Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Brugge, and 
Louvain of present-day Belgium played a significant role in the days 
of the Dutch Reformation. They were centers of industry, shipping, 
the fine arts and religious thought and during the sixteenth century 
had a very strong influence on the cities of the Hanseatic League 
stretching from Antwerp along the coast line of the North Sea and 
the Baltic Sea to Riga. 

Flanders and Brabant nourished the early cultural life of the 
Low Countries. The first Flemish school of art had its centers in 
Ghent and Brugge. The fathers of the Flemish school of art, Hubert 
and Jan van Eyck, introduced the three-panel painting used mostly 
for altars. These art centers attracted artists from far and near 
(Hans Memling). Pieter van Breughel (1520?-1569) brought this 
Flemish school of art to a climax. The influence of the Flemish 
school of art was very strong in the northern part of the Netherlands. 

Similarly, the influence on the realm of church architecture and 
music of Flanders and Brabant was strong in the northern provinces 
of the Netherlands. The Gothic style of architecture used in the 
construction of churches and public buildings developed under the 
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French influence in Brabant and Flanders spread also to the prov- 
inces of Zeeland and Holland and the Hanseatic cities from Antwerp 
to the east along the coast of the North and Baltic seas. The old 
churches of such cities as Rotterdam (Sint Laurens), Haarlem 
(Sint Bavo) and Groningen (Sint Martini) originated during the 
fifteenth century under this influence.? 


A similarly significant influence from the South to the North was 
exerted via the media of the plays written and presented by the 
flourishing chambers of rhetoric. The chambers of rhetoric promoted 
the fine arts on a more popular level and therefore reached the com- 
mon people more readily than some other channels of commu- 
nication. At the time of the Reformation they had spread from 
Flanders to the northern provinces exercising severe criticism of exist- 
ing conditions in the social, economic, political and religious life of 
the day.’ 


When the Reformation of Luther spread throughout Germany it 
reached the Low Countries and particularly such ports as Antwerp 
early in its development. The soil for a Reformation had been well 
prepared. ‘he widespread evangelical movement rooting in the soil 
of the Netherlands and influenced by the Lutheran writings and 
contacts soon came under the influence of Anabaptism which had 
been transplanted to the Netherlands through Melchior Hofmann 
in 1530, five years after its origin in Switzerland.® 


ANABAPTISM AND CALVINISM 


The brief sketch of the relationship of the provinces Flanders 
and Brabant of the present Belgium to those of the provinces of 
the present Netherlands was necessary in order to present some 
aspects of the contributions which the Dutch Anabaptists have made 
to their country as as well as to Mennonitism in other countries. 
The South influenced the North considerably. To this must be added 
the fact that during the days of the Reformation the total area was 
occupied by the King of Spain and ruled by his representative who 
brutally suppressed all religious renewal and _ political liberation 
attempts. The struggle for national independence and the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism in the Low Countries lasted for decades 
and ended with a north-south division whereby the latter, the 
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present-day Belgium, remained Catholic and the former, the present- 
day Netherlands, accepted the Reformed Church. 

Anabaptism, which reached its height in the Netherlands during 
the first decades after its establishment in 1530, achieved the de- 
plorable record of having to lose 2,500 members who gave their 
lives as a witness for the newly-won faith. Militant Calvinism on 
the other hand was instrumental in the liberation of the country 
and was thus recognized as the state church while the Mennonites 
were tolerated as a minority group and lost numerically in the 
popularity contest. As a spiritual and cultural force the Anabaptist- 
Mennonites have made an unparalleled influence on the develop- 
ment of the country far beyond what could be expected from a small 
deprived minority. They made a significant contribution in helping 
to preserve the humanist tradition in the country that had given an 
Erasmus to the world and had accepted Calvin in exchange. Char- 
acteristically the Reformed Rembrandt had as many or more friends 
among the Mennonites as among the Reformed. Some art critics 
claim that his biblical paintings are more Doopsgezind than Calvin- 
ist. How does all this fit into our usual idea of the biblicist and 
Puritan concept of early Anabaptism? In our effort to describe the 
nature and the extent of the contributions the Dutch Mennonites 
have made in the realm of the fine arts and related areas we will 
have to keep in mind the flow of religious refugees from Flanders 
and Brabant to the north, the urban character of Dutch Anabaptism 
and particularly the unique role it played in the land of such con- 
trasting characters as Erasmus and Calvin. 


THE URBAN AND RuRAL BACKGROUND 


Before we proceed with our task, another point has to be clarified. 
In comparing Anabaptism in Switzerland and in the Netherlands, 
one must start by stating that the early leadership in Switzerland 
was better trained and prepared for its task than that of the north. 
We have only to name such men as Conrad Grebel, Balthasar Hub- 
maier, Hans Denck, Pilgram Marbeck and it is immediately apparent 
that there were none in the Netherlands who could be compared 
to them before Menno Simons joined the movement. Melchior 
Hofmann and Obbe and Dirk Philips were most outstanding but 
none of them had a training comparable to those of the Swiss 
and South German leaders. Nevertheless in the long run the spir- 
itual and cultural diet of Mennonitism the world over would have 
been extremely low if it would not have been for the Dutch con- 
tributions from the Netherlands into other countries. The reason 
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for this is the well-known fact that the leadership in Switzerland, 
Germany and Austria was exterminated and Anabaptism was driven 
from the urban areas to remote uninhabitable places where they 
survived in spiritual and cultural isolation for many generations until 
they regained contact with the outside world. Their meager spiritual 
and cultural diet remained restricted to whatever their environment 
offered or what reached them from the printing presses of their 
Dutch brethren. Most of their devotional literature came from the 
Low Countries. Most of the Swiss and South German Mennonites 
remained rural throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and so did their descendants in the eastern states and provinces of 
the United States and Canada. Only during this century has there 
been a marked change and a move to urban areas partly due to 
changes in occupational traditions and the rise of the educational 
level including college and graduate training. 


On the other hand Dutch Anabaptism was never entirely rural 
and from the beginning maintained strongholds in such cities as 
Amsterdam, Deventer, Haarlem, Leeuwarden, Emden and soon also 
in Altona-Hamburg, Krefeld, Danzig and other coastal cities. Never- 
theless there were also withdrawn rural congregations in the Nether- 
lands, in East Friesland, and the descendants of the Dutch who sur- 
vived in West Prussia, Poland and the Ukraine until they were 
removed from these areas during the last war. 


Some studies have been made about the socio-economic status 
of the early Dutch Anabaptists. Although there is no definite agree- 
ment in this matter it is obvious that most of them originally be- 
longed to the lower working class. This was also the case among 
many of the leaders. When Friar Cornelis interrogated Jacob de 
Roore in the prison cell before he was led to be executed, he told the 
latter, “Before you are rebaptized, you can’t tell A from B, but as 
soon as you are baptized, you can read and write. If the devil and 
his mother have not a hand in this, I do not understand anything 
about it.”* This eagerness to read the Bible, to comprehend the 
Gospel message and to spread it made lay theologians out of scissors- 
grinders and broom makers and drove the priests and learned monks 
into desperation. The long discussion between Friar Cornelis and 
Jacob de Roore was ended by the former when he said: 


“Well, I have no desire to dispute any longer with you. I shall go 
my way, and let the executioner dispute with you, with a burning 
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faggot . . . and afterwards the devil in hell, with burning pitch, 
brimstone and tar, see.’’5 

This eagerness to learn in the discipleship of Christ changed 
their lives and, when at the turn of the century the Netherlands 
entered its Golden Age, opportunities opened to them during the 
second and third generation. Prosperity and the appreciation and 
production of cultural values climaxed by such literary figures and 
artists as Joost van den Vondel and Rembrandt. Of great significance 
in this development were the Flemish Anabaptist refugees who came 
in large numbers from Brabant and Flanders to the northern prov- 
inces because of the persecution in the south. 


CULTURED REFUGEES 


A. A. van Schelven estimated that 60,000 religious refugees fled 
from the south to the north when the northern Low Countries 
were liberated and became Protestant and the south remained 
Spanish and Catholic. He further states that these refugees con- 
tributed considerably to the refinement of the culture of the nation 
and the promotion of art and literature as well as weaving and 
textile industries and business in the north. Although no special 
study has been made in regard to the Anabaptist contribution in 
these areas it can be assumed that it was equal to that of the Re- 
formed Church in most areas. We select only a few individuals 
to illustrate the point. 

Hans de Ries was born on December 13, 1553, at Antwerp. In 
his early youth he was drawn to the Anabaptists and, because of 
persecution, went to Alkmaar, Holland, where he became a Men- 
nonite minister and wrote the first Dutch Mennonite Confession 
of Faith which was widely used. Through his numerous writings 
and personal contacts he helped in the shaping of the religious 
thinking among the Mennonites far beyond his time and the borders 
of the Low Countries. In a time during which the religious con- 
troversies were strong, he exerted a unifying influence. He was 
instrumental in publishing numerous books, including a revised 
edition of Het Offer des Heeren which was used by T. J. van Braght 
as the basic collection for the Martyrs Mirror." 

But religious leaders were not the only men from the south who 
shaped and influenced Anabaptism of the north. Carel van Mander, 
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who was born in 1548, in Meulebeke, F landers, was an outstanding 
Mennonite artist and poet. In 1583 he left his home for religious 
reasons and became the head of the Haarlem School of Art. He 
published some writings of Virgil. Some of his own poems appeared 
in De Gulden Harpe (Haarlem, 1599) which was used as a Menno- 
nite hymnary in the Netherlands and even in West Prussia. Most 
famous is his Het Schilder Boeck, consisting of biographies of Dutch 
artists which is in use to this day. French and German translations 
soon followed.® 

Joost van den Vondel (1587-1679), the greatest of all Dutch poets, 
was the son of a refugee by the same name who came to Amsterdam 
from Antwerp via Cologne. The poet’s literary works, among which 
were a number of biblical and historical plays in verse, are consi- 
dered treasures of the Dutch literature of the Golden Age. His 
parents belonged to the Flemish Mennonite Church while he joined 
the Waterlanden congregation of Amsterdam in which he served as 
a deacon (1616-1620). However, he was gradually estranged from 
the Mennonites and in 1641 joined the Catholic Church. He con- 
tinued his Mennonite connections and friendships and gave ex- 
pression to them in his literary work.® 

Among the many Anabaptists from Brabant and Flanders who 
made a significant contribution to the economic life of the north 
we mention only a few. Christiaen van Eeghen (1595-1669) was 
born near Brugge in Flanders and migrated to Aardenburg, Zeeland, 
where he became a leader in the Mennonite church. His son, Jacob, 
went to Amsterdam in 1662. Members of this family were the found- 
ers of the well-known business enterprise called Handelschuis van 
Eeghen. Numerous representatives of this family have made an 
impact on the life of the Dutch nation and the Mennonite church. 
Many among them had strong religious interests and promoted phil- 
anthropy and the fine arts. The Rijks Museum and the Vondel 
Park were sponsored and financed by Christiaen Pieter van Eeghen.?° 


The silk industry of Crefeld, as well as the city itself, originated 
and prospered because of Mennonite refugees coming from Flanders 
into the German Lower Rhine area. So famous was the industry of 
these Mennonites that Frederick the Great of Prussia personally 
visited them in recognition of their leading role in the German 
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silk industry. To this day streets and squares of Crefeld are named 
after the founding Mennonite fathers of the city. Some of them 
came to Philadelphia nearly 300 years ago and established the first 
Mennonite church in America, still in existence and known as the 
Germantown Mennonite Church. 

Of similar significance was the van der Smissen family which 
established itself in Altona. Hinrich van der Smissen I was named 
“city builder.” Streets and events are named after the prosperous 
members of the Mennonite Church of Hamburg-Altona.*” 

Some of the differences leading to divisions among the Menno- 
nites of the Netherlands were caused by differences in ethnic and 
cultural background. The sixteenth century historian, G. Brandt, 
related that the “Flemish in the north neglected their household 
goods but were particular about their clothes” while their Frisian 
neighbors “wore simple clothes but emphasized cleanliness and good 
appearance as far as their linen and household goods” were con- 
cerned.’® The difference in cultural background and in the appre- 
ciation of the “finer things in life” has at times caused difficulties 
when the Anabaptists aimed to present to the Lord a “church 
without spot or wrinkle.” 

This became particularly noticeable when in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century some very plain Swiss Amish and Mennonite 
refugees arrived in the Low Countries and observed their Dutch 
hosts who had given them considerable aid. By this time there was 
not only an appreciation of the fine arts among the Dutch Men- 
nonites, but there were also numerous literary contributions which 
they had made. One of them, P. Langendijk, wrote the following 
poem in 1713 in which he described the impressions which the newly 
arrived plain Swiss Mennonite refugees received when they met 
their highly cultured and prosperous Dutch brethren. The English 
title of the poem is, “Swiss Simplicity Lamenting the Corrupted 
Manners of Many Dutch Mennonites or Non-Resistant Christians.’’+4 


She (simplicity) had no coach with trotting horses 
When hither coming down the Rhine in boats, 

And saw with alarm the brethren at Amsterdam 

In unrestrained pomp which brought tears to her eyes 
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And moved her to lament with two complaints: 

Is this the selfsame land for which I longed, 

When I was bound in chains and shackles? 

Do my eyes deceive me: Are these the selfsame brethren, 

Who helped me in my need, with God, preservers of my people? 
* * * 

You preached nonresistance, while bearing the banners 

Of the Flemish armies and the Waterlander hosts, 

Armed with contention, armored with the ban; 

Each with a sharp tongue, which hearts can wound, 

Direct a war, not to destroy nations, 

Or precious human blood, no but what is worse—souls. 
* *% * 

How many a “doll” we see in gay attire, 

When walking with our people on the street! 

See, here comes one now, strutting like a peacock. 

For shame, half clothed, with naked shoulders! 

Shut, children, shut your eyes. But say, where is she going? 

Oh, to the church! Not for worship I surmise, 

But rather to display her fine attire. 


THE BEGINNING OF ART APPRECIATION 


This widespread appreciation of the fine arts among the Men- 
nonites did not come without growing pains. Let us illustrate this 
by making reference to the Mennonite artist Govert Flinck (1615- 
1660). Govert was the son of a Mennonite businessman at Cleve, 
located on the German border on the Lower Rhine. As an appren- 
tice in a textile store, he spent too much time drawing pictures 
of people and animals. Neither his manager nor his father liked 
this “foolish hobby.” Nevertheless Govert was incurably devoted to 
the pursuit of art. Finally his employer sent him home with the 
recommendation that his parents should give him a chance for a 
career as a painter. But his father exclaimed “May God forbid that 


I should bring up a son to become a painter because most of them 
are libertines and low of morals.” 


When Govert continued to pursue his inclinations in secrecy in 
his bedroom, his father surprised him one night at his work. After 
having destroyed his works of art, he told him to go to sleep. Govert 
was just like a modern teen-ager who had no one who could under- 
stand him except a glass painter in town, but even he could not 
help him. But then a surprising turn of events came. 

One Sunday a minister from the Mennonite church of faraway 
Leeuwarden preached in the Mennonite church of Cleve. The 
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Flinck family was quite impressed with the message. They probably 
had him over for the Sunday dinner. They were even more sur- 
prised when they learned that the minister named Lambert Jakobsz 
was not only a good preacher and Christian but also a painter of 
some reputation. Most startled was, of course, Govert. In short, 
the parents permitted Govert to go to Leeuwarden and to start his 
work as an artist in the art studio of the preacher-painter. After 
graduation from the art school of Lambert Jakobsz, Govert Flinck 
enrolled in the art school of the master of all artists, Rembrandt. 
He was so successful as a pupil that some of his works of art were 
until recently considered paintings of Rembrandt.*® 


DutcH Cuassic ART 


Since Rembrandt has been mentioned and the question has re- 
peatedly been raised whether he was possibly a Mennonite, let 
us just briefly make mention of his background. It is quite definite 
that Rembrandt belonged to the Reformed Church, at least as far 
as a church record goes. Rembrandt had numerous intimate friends 
among the Mennonites among whom the Amsterdam minister, 
Cornelis C. Anslo, was outstanding. The famous painting of Anslo 
has been distributed widely among the Mennonites of America. 
The original of the painting is located in the Museum of Berlin. 
Numerous other Mennonites were painted by Rembrandt. Some 
art critics have come to the conclusion that the biblical paintings 


of Rembrandt express more of an Anabaptist spirit than that of 
Calvin.*® 


Outstanding among the many Dutch Mennonite painters are 
Jacob van Ruisdael and his uncle Salomon van Ruysdael. Most 
famous of these two was Jacob van Ruisdael (1629-1682). His land- 
scape paintings are represented in all leading museums of Europe 
and America. Both of the artists were members of the Mennonite 
Church at Haarlem. The art critic, W. von Bode, states that Jacob 
van Ruisdael deserves the place right next to Rembrandt.17 He 
was exclusively a landscape painter. To view his landscapes is 
like taking a walk through the dunes near Haarlem. Through the 
darkness of the colors, his landscapes express a melancholy or 
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Weltschmerz. H. W. Meihuizen states that Ruisdael painted nature 
‘as God made it.’”!S 


However, it would be misleading if we would leave the impression 
that the Mennonite contributions were limited to the fine arts. A 
number of Ph.D. dissertations have been written and published in 
regard to the Mennonite contributions in the realm of economic 
life, particularly business. Much could be said about other occupa- 
tions and professions in which Dutch Mennonites have been rep- 
resented in large numbers. For a long time, for some reason, medi- 
cine, banking and business were strongly represented. Later, the 
legal profession was added, which continues to this day. When 
after World War II Queen Wilhelmina selected some fifty out- 
standing lawyers seeking their counsel, one of the Mennonite rep- 
resentatives noticed that about one-third of them were Mennonites. 
Only one more area in which Mennonites have been making an 
unusual contribution is to be mentioned. This is in the realm of 
education. This could be expected. However, what I have to report 
about it may not be what the average American would expect, 


BEGINNING OF EDUCATION 


First of all, the total field of Anabaptist educational effort during 
the first century of its existence is a tabula rasa. The Anabaptists 
were strong witnesses and their newly-found faith compelled and 
inspired them to obtain an education, so that they would be better 
enabled to comprehend and do the will of God. We have related the 
incident of the prison dialogue between the Friar Cornelis and the 
candlestickmaker Jacob de Roore. That was typical for the Nether- 
lands. We have also pointed out that among the Swiss and South 
German Anabaptists there were numerous, well-trained leaders. 
But how the Anabaptists and Mennonites during the second half 
of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries continued to train 
their children is an entirely unexplored field. Only certain deduc- 
tions can be made. The Dutch Mennonites who had a greater 
appreciation of cultural values than did the Mennonites of other 
countries never developed a parochial school system like those 
established by the Mennonites of Russia and America. 


At least one exception to this sweeping statement was the Men- 
nonite Church of Haarlem. But Haarlem is a chapter in itself. It has 
already been pointed out that Haarlem produced numerous prom- 
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inent Mennonite artists during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The Mennonites of Haarlem became the most prosperous 
of all and to be a member of this church included all the social 
security that any “Great Society” could ever have provided. The 
philanthropic spirit of the Dutch Mennonites was best exemplified 
among the Mennonites of Haarlem. It is therefore not surprising 
that numerous homes for the aged and orphanages were established 
by the Mennonites of this city. They also established some ele- 
mentary schools for underprivileged children. It can be assumed 
that very few Mennonite children qualified or had to make use of 
this. But even these schools have been discontinued. One of them 
continues to serve as a youth center.?® 


N. van der Zijpp relates that during the sixteenth and even the 
seventeenth centuries (1670) the religious instruction was entirely 
in the hands of the family. The oldest catechism (Twisck, 1633) 
was written to be used by parents. It was an innovation not at all 
appreciated by many when it became the responsibility of the min- 
isters to give religious instruction to the children. As late as 1760 
protests were heard. Gradually, however, this practice became pre- 
dominant. The numerous catechisms (at least 140) produced pri- 
marily by the Dutch ministers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries not only document how widespread the use of them was 
in the Low Countries, but their translation into the German and 
English languages convinces us that they were the primary source 
and guidelines of religious instruction for the Mennonites the world 
over. This can also be said about the numerous confessions of faith 
and devotional books which literally flooded the Low Countries and 
provided the Mennonites along the Vistula and Dnieper rivers 
and the Swiss Alps as well as North America with spiritual nourish- 
ment for centuries. 

The Dutch Mennonites have made an unusual contribution in 
the realm of education in at least two more areas. One of them 
was devoted to public education before this had become a con- 
cern of the government. The other one is in the realm of training 
for the ministers, long before Mennonites in other countries even 
considered such a possibility. Let us briefly refer to the latter first. 


‘THEOLOGICAL TRAINING OF MINISTERS 


The general cultural level and education among the Mennonites of 
the Netherlands during the seventeenth century made it necessary 


19. C. B. Hylkema, ‘“‘Haarlem,’? Mennonite Encyclopedia, Vol. II, 614 ff. 
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to elect lay ministers with a good education. Since the practice of 
medicine was very common among the Mennonites, quite often 
medical doctors were not only healing physical ailments during the 
week but also ministering to the spiritual needs on Sundays. Some 
outstanding representatives were Galenus Abrahamsz de Haan and 
Samuel Apostool. It was the former who initiated the idea of 
preparing young men for the ministry by giving them theological 
training. This was the beginning of a theological training for the 
ministers in 1680 which did not last long. In 1735 the Lamist Men- 
nonite Church of Amsterdam started a theological seminary. During 
the days of Napoleon, when the Mennonite congregations of the 
Netherlands underwent a crisis, a conference was organized in 1811 
which took over the Theological Seminary which later became 
affliated with the municipal University of Amsterdam. Thus, the 
Mennonites of the Netherlands have had a trained ministry for 
more than two hundred years. Every ministerial candidate of the 
A.D.S. receives a rigid and systematic theological training at the 
Seminary and the University of Amsterdam at which Mennonites 
also regularly serve as professors. In connection with this it must be 
pointed out that the Dutch Mennonite scholars have been producing 
not only devotional literature since the beginning of the movement 
but have also made historical and systematic studies of Anabaptist 
history and beliefs on an unprecedented scale. Without this source 
of information, American Mennonitism would have little to lean 
on as far as their own heritage is concerned.”° 


“Her Nur” 


Among the many philanthropic, cultural and educational con- 
tributions the Dutch Mennonites have made to their country, one 
more is to be used as an illustration. This came into being in 1784. 
The founder was the Mennonite minister Jan Nieuwenhuizen, born 
in Haarlem, December 9, 1759. For a long time Nieuwenhuizen had 
been concerned with the sad educational, cultural and economic 
state of the general population of the Low Countries. He came to 
the conclusion that some leadership and an organizational setup 
were necessary in order to improve the conditions. He aimed to 
“form a society of true and upright friends of mankind, who would 
be willing to support (his) efforts through their cooperation and 
modest contribution.” He discussed these problems with his son 
Martinus, a medical doctor, his Mennonite colleague J. A. Hoekstra 


20. N. van der Zijpp, ‘‘Die Ausbildung der Mennonitenprediger in den Neiderlanden,”’ 
Mennonitische Geschichtsblaetter (Karlsruhe: Heinrich Schneider, 1964), pp. 11 ff. 
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and others which led to the founding of a society named Maat- 
schapptj to Nut van’t Algemeen (Society for the General Welfare) 
on October 16, 1784. This organization had a small beginning and 
has had a steady and continuous growth which enabled it to have 
a lasting influence in many areas of the national life. The organi- 
zation still aims to improve the cultural, social and educational 
level of the nation, particularly among the lower classes. As of 
today it operates one teachers’ training school at Eindhoven, 130 
kindergartens, 36 elementary schools, 152 libraries and numerous 
other institutions which aid in the educational efforts of the organ- 
ization. ‘The social and educational program includes 128 saving 
banks throughout the country which were introduced in order to 
enable the people to improve their economic and cultural life.?2 


The headquarters of Het Nut (commonly abbreviated name of 
the organization) are now located in Amsterdam. The total mem- 
bership of the organization is 47,000 and there are 340 independent 
local divisions of the organization. Most of the money is raised 
by the annual contributions of the members and from the saving 
banks. The public schools and the libraries operate through organ- 
izational benefits and from federal and local subsidies. Numerous 
laws were promoted which led to the improvement of education, 
social and cultural conditions. This tremendous project started more 
than 180 years ago has had an unusual influence on the total life 
of the nation. The question of interest to us is, to what extent are 
Mennonites involved in this work on local levels as well as in the 
general administration. No study of this aspect has been made. My in- 
quiry into the matter, however, leads me to the following conclusion. 


It would not be entirely accurate to say that Jan Nieuwenhuizen 
was inspired to start this movement and this organization because 
of his Anabaptist-Mennonite heritage. He was likely as much in- 
fluenced by the general spirit of the age of Enlightenment as by 
his Mennonite heritage. This however, could easily lead us to a 
longer analysis of the spiritual and philosophical climate of the 
time of Jan Nieuwenhuizen. Suffice it to say that the Mennonites, 
more than the tradition bound rigid Calvinism of the Reformed 
Church, were open to new insights whether they came from France, 
England, Germany, or figures like Spinoza. What is definite is that 
the Mennonites of that day were emphasizing a practical Chris- 
tianity demonstrated and practiced daily in opposition to some of 


21. Gedenkboek: 1784-1934. Maatschappij tot Nut van’t Algemeen (Amsterdam, 1934). 
Het Nut Nu (Amsterdam: Maatschappij tot Nut van’t Algemeen, $953)< 6; 5: 
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the Calvinistic, creedal churches by which they were surrounded 
in large number. Their motto was, “Baptize believing adults only, 
speak what is true and remember that deeds are more important 
than words.” Peter the Great is supopsed to have listened to a some- 
what moralistic sermon by the Claas Noomen at Zaandam who 
presented “the essence of all admonitions” in the words “think well, 
speak well, do well.” Peter is supposed to have turned to his Russian 
Orthodox priest and asked him to do likewise.?? 


For this reason, it is understandable that the Mennonites con- 
tinue a strong interest in this organization on the local level as well 
as in leading positions. It would not be sufficient to say how many 
of the officers throughout the 180 years were Mennonites. The spirit 
and the success of the undertaking started in 1784 in the little town 


of Monnikendan was like the mustard seed in the parable of the 
New Testament. 


In conclusion we make the following observations: 


1. Dutch Anabaptism originated among common people and its 
earliest leaders were not humanistically or theologically trained. 
Soon, however, their newly-found faith gave them a lift through 
which they acquired a higher spiritual, social, and cultural level. 


2. This cultural refinement was enriched by the numerous Ana- 


baptist refugees from Brabant and Flanders of the southern Low 
Countries. 


3. The prosperity of the Dutch Golden Age ushered in at the 
end of the sixteenth century enabled the Dutch Mennonites to more 
fully participate in the creation and sharing of the cultural values 
of the country and in their brotherhood. 


4. As a result most of the Mennonite literature and work of art 
of the Mennonites, be it of an educational, theological or devotional 
nature, originated in the Netherlands whence it spread into other 
countries, particularly also to America. 


3. Throughout the centuries the Dutch Mennonites have made 
a significant contribution in the realm of the fine arts and a human- 
istic spirit in a country that was originally rigidly Calvinistic and 
Puritan. This tradition is being continued to this day. 


22. Cornelius Krahn, ‘‘Peter the Great,”’ Mennonite Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, 150 tf. 


CRISIS OF CITIZENSHIP: 
KANSAS MENNONITES IN THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 


By James C. Juhnke* 


Kansans who welcomed the immigrant Mennonites to Kansas 
in the 1870’s were not dismayed by Mennonite peculiarities of reli- 
gious doctrine and outward appearance. The abrasive elements of 
Kansas frontier life were expected to wear down the rough edges. 
“The Mennonites have a peace society,” wrote the editor of the 
Newton Kansan in 1875, “but it is said that they keep bulldogs 
in their melon patches, the same as other people do.”? When the 
Mennonites in succeeding years established close-knit isolated com- 
munities for the preservation of their distinctive culture, their Amer- 
ican neighbors reasoned that the Mennonite economic contribution 
to the region atoned for the delays in their Americanization.? 
By 1917, however, the excuses for Mennonite nonconformity and 
nonacculturation were wearing thin. The war against Germany 
accented both the religious and the ethnic reasons why Mennonites 
were not fully acceptable as American citizens. 

Within a week after the United States’ declaration of war in 
April, 1917, the Mennonite Western District Conference (General 
Conference) held a special session in Newton to discuss how Men- 
nonites could remain both loyal and nonresistant in wartime. Rep- 
resentatives of the Mennonite Brethren, Krimmer Mennonite Breth- 
ren, Church of God in Christ (Holdeman), Defenseless Mennonite, 
and several independent congregations attended the meeting as non- 
voting participants.* After electing a committee of seven leaders 
to keep in contact with the national government in Washington and 
with other Mennonite groups, the conference stated its position on 
the war by adopting part of the resolution which had been adopted 
nineteen years earlier by a similar conference at the outset of the 


*Assistant Professor of History, Bethel College. 
1. Newton Kansan, September 7, 1875. 


2. Ibid., Aug. 24, 1882. 
3. Der Herold, Apr. 19, 1917. 
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Spanish-American War.* That resolution had been highly equivocal 
and had seemed as much interested in preserving an image of re- 
spectability as in being true to traditional Mennonite nonresistant 
doctrine. A key phrase was stated negatively, “The Conference can- 
not dissuade those who would be glad to render medical service in 
the army voluntarily under the Red Cross. . . .”> The statement did 
not answer the important questions. Would Mennonite boys answer 
the draft calls or would they render service only voluntarily? Would 
Mennonites serve under army administration or only under Red 
Cross administration? To what extent would Mennonites at home 
participate in the war effort? The adoption of an 1898 resolution 
by a 1917 conference exposed an unfortunate poverty of creative 
thinking on issues of war and peace in the interim. 


The conference report for the American press showed the Men- 
nonites on the defensive. It was more expedient to talk of loyalty 
than of nonresistance. The headlines came out, ““PLEDGE LOYAL- 
TY TO GOVERNMENT.” The Mennonite conference, said the 
article, did not discuss “international relations or the present state 
of war” but rather affirmed their appreciation of American liberties 
and their desire to be true to America in the present crisis. They were 
so loyal, in fact, that they adjourned their conference at four p.m. 
“so as not to seem to be indifferent” to the plans for Newton’s 
Loyalty Day that same afternoon.® 


Newton’s Loyalty Day exhibited the same revival spirit which 
swept across America after the war declaration.” The reversal from 
Opposition to enthusiastic support of the war in Kansas was “un- 
predictable and abrupt.’ Across the nation pacifists became militar- 
ists, isolationists became interventionists, and Socialists became pa- 
triots. Opponents of war watched in confusion and dismay as their 
ranks thinned and their popular orators, William Jennings Bryan 
and David Starr Jordan, gave pro-war speeches.? Committees for all 
conceivable wartime functions sprang to life throughout the country. 


The most immediate concern of the Mennonites was that the war 
should not change their exemption from military service. H. P. 
Krehbiel, former state representative and interpreter of politics for 


4. Gesamtprotokolle der Kansas- und Westlichen Distrikt-Konferenzen 1877-1909 (n.d.; 
n.p.), p. 264. 
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7. Newton Evening Kansan-Republican, Apr. 26, 1917. 

8. William Frank Zornow, Kansas (Norman: University of Oklahoma, 1957), p. 229. 

9. H. C. Peterson and Gilbert C. Fite, Opponents of War 1917-1918 (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1957), pp. 10-11. 
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Mennonites, had reassured the brethren in March, 1916, that the 
Congressional law passed in 1903 put the exemption of Mennonites 
from military service “beyond doubt,” even if the United States 
would adopt universal military service.!° The National Defense Act 
of 1916, however, made several important changes which seriously 
threatened Mennonite exemption. Krehbiel reviewed the changes 
in Der Herold of March 15, 1917: In the new law it was the re- 
ligious belief of the individual, rather than his adherence to a non- 
resistant group, which was the decisive criterion in determining 
eligibility for exemption. The law left it to the President to prescribe 
regulations to determine who actually was nonresistant, and even 
those who were judged nonresistant would be required to do non- 
combatant service. There would be no exemption from military 
service in general.!” 


Mennonites saw compulsory military service as a deviation from 
American promises and American ideals. C. E. Krehbiel attacked 
compulsory military service not only as a denial of freedom—possibly 
a form of “involuntary servitude” outlawed by the thirteenth amend- 
ment—but also as a kind of militarism which would be as repre- 
hensible in America as it was in Germany and England.!? When the 
Selective Service Act of 1917 instituted compulsory military service, 
Krehbiel exclaimed with a sense of betrayal which spoke for the 
entire Mennonite community, “We did not believe that that was 
possible in the United States.’ 


The Mennonites were not organized to speak with unity regarding 
the draft. There was no central committee of Mennonite groups to 
make denominational policy. At least five important conference 
groups in Kansas (General Conference, Mennonite Brethren, Krim- 
mer Mennonite Brethren, [Old] Mennonite, and Holdeman) re- 
served the right to make separate decisions, and each group had 
internal differences of opinion. On several points there was general 
agreement, however. All groups desired complete exemption from 
military service but eventually proved willing to engage in alter- 
native service under nonmilitary direction. All were agreed that the 


10. H. P. Krehbiel, ‘“‘Militaerdienst in den Ver. Staaten,’? Der Herold, Mar. 16, 1916. 
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young men should register and report to the military camps as 
called.15 

The decision to report to camp meant that Mennonite conflict 
with legal authority on the draft question was removed from the 
local community and from the processes of civil law. The burden 
of disobeying the government was put upon the conscripted young 
men whose refusal to join military service would take place away 
from home in the military camps, where disobedience was punished 
by military law. Thus the Mennonite decision to register and report 
to camp, even though the military law under which they registered 
made no provision for noncombatant service outside the military 
establishment, proved to be of tremendous significance for the Men- 
nonite relationship to the state during the war. 


Beyond the areas of general agreement, the Mennonite churches 
divided into two separate groups in their attitude toward military 
service and in their view of the proper tactics for negotiating with 
the government. By far the largest group, which included the G.C.’s, 
M.B.’s, and K.M.B.’s, tended to be conciliatory. Leaders of this 
group attempted to win the goodwill of the government by making 
it clear that they had no objections to serving the country in time 
of war and that they were willing to negotiate for alternatives, pos- 
sibly within the undefined area of noncombatant service. 


By June 22, 1917, representatives from these three conferences 
had agreed upon a plan of descending priorities in approaching the 
government.*° If the authorities would not grant the first preference 
of total exemption, they would ask for agricultural work in lieu of 
military service. If this were denied, they would request the alter- 
native of service under the Red Cross. And if this failed, they would 


negotiate for possible kinds of noncombatant work and advise the 
brotherhood accordingly. 


The first step in this plan was a visit to Washington and a letter 
from the three groups to Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, re- 
questing “service in an agricultural capacity.”!? Secretary Baker 


15. The K.M.B.’s later adopted a conference resolution advising their men not to 
report to the camps. See Konferenzbeschluesse der Krimmer Mennoniten Bruederge- 
meinde, von Nord Amerika, zwischen dn Jahren 1882-1940 (Inman: Salem Publishing 
House, n.d.), p. 37. There is no record that the K.M.B. young men abided by this 
resolution. 


16. Minute Book of the Committee on Exemptions of the Western District Conference 
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granted the group a personal interview as requested in the letter. 
Part of the interview, preserved in the committee’s records, shows 
Baker asking questions, H. P. Krehbiel answering fully, and Baker 
apparently concluding that arrangements would have to be made: 


Baker—You can do quartermaster service? ... 
_ Krehbiel—No, we could not do anything hostile to the enemy for 
it 1s against scripture. 

Baker—But, you pay the war tax? 


Krehbiel—Yes, but we do it on the scriptural ground, Give unto 
ceazer what is ceazars, (sic) and unto the Lord what is the Lord’s. 

Baker—What would you do if your young men would be drafted 
into military service? 

Krehbiel—Manny (sic) would do what they have done in former 
years, leave the country for religious liberty, as our people allready 
(sic) have done. 


Baker—That would be a sad, sad affair and it shall never happen. 


Baker requested that the Mennonites submit a list of kinds of 
work which their young men would be willing to do. The list, in a 
letter to Provost Marshal, General E. H. Crowder, on July 2, 1917, 
suggested two categories of work. Under the “general government” 
the committee was open to irrigation projects, farming of public 
lands, drainage projects, bridge building and river and harbor work. 
Under the “American Red Cross within the United States” they 
found acceptable various kinds of relief work. The decisive point 
was “We can render any service, outside the military establishment, 
which aims to support and save life: but we cannot participate in 
any work which will result in personal injury or loss of life.”’*® 

The commission returned to Kansas in full confidence that they 
had won their case with the government by tempering their refusal 
of military service with open willingness to do nonmilitary wartime 
work in lieu of military service.?° In late July the Western District 
(G.C.) committee printed a booklet of information for drafted 
men, saying that until July 21, 1917, the President “had not declared 
what is noncombatant service. Nonresistants will probably not be 
called upon for service until after such a declaration.”** They clearly 
expected the matter to be settled shortly in a manner agreeable to 
the Mennonites. They had badly misjudgd the government. 
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The (Old) Mennonites, a small group in Kansas but the largest 
Mennonite body in the country, took a more intransigent position. 
They believed a conciliatory offer for work in agriculture or in 
the Red Cross would only encourage the government to draft the 
men into military service. “It seems to me you offer after all a com- 
promise to engage under military direction,’ wrote T. M. Erb, 
O.M. leader of Hesston, Kansas, to P. H. Unruh of the Western 
District (G.C.) committee. “My sentiments are, (and I think I am 
voicing the sentiments of our church as a whole) that we will not 
engage or offer ourselves in any service whatsoever. I think, if we 
are straightforward and come right out with our position we will 
be exempted for some time to come.’’”? | 


The O.M.’s were joined in this uncompromising stance by the 
Holdeman, Old Order Amish, and Conservative Amish groups.?* 
Eastern O.M. leaders took the initiative with a position statement 
adopted at a conference near Goshen, Indiana, on August 29, 1917. 
The statement quoted the section on nonresistance from the Dort- 
recht Confession of Faith of 1632, expressed appreciation for past 
favors from the state and hopes for future exemption “when the 
powers that be fully understand our position,’ and counseled the 
brethren to firmness and meekness, to refuse any kind of service 
under the military arm of the government but to submit “to any 
penalty the government may see fit to inflict... .”?4 Seven Kansas 
Mennonites were on the list of 199 church leaders who signed 
the statement. 


The dealings of Secretary of War, Baker, and the War Depart- 
ment with the Mennonites were a triumph of deceptive public 
relations. Although the Selective Service law had made no pro- 
vision for service outside of the military organization, Baker had 
led Mennonites of both conciliatory and intransigent inclinations 
to conclude that it was best to register in the draft, to report for 
duty, and to await an order from the President or War Department 
defining “noncombatant service” in a way which would make it 
possible for them to work in good conscience. Baker had achieved 


22. T. M. Erb, Hesston, June 18, 1917, letter to P. H. Unruh, Goessel. P. H. Unruh 
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his first most important objective—to get the Mennonites into the 
camps along with everybody else. 

Contrary to Mennonite impressions,?® Baker had not been con- 
vinced that the Mennonites would remain firm in their refusal 
of military service. He believed that after a little exposure to life 
in a military camp, the conscientious objectors would see the light 
and join the army. In early October after a visit to Camp Meade 
where he saw several of the objectors in camp, Baker wrote to Presi- 
dent Wilson: “. . . if it gets no worse than it is at Camp Meade, 
I am pretty sure that no harm will come in allowing these people 
to stay at the camps, separated from the life of the camp but close 
enough to come gradually to understand. The effect of that I think 
quite certainly would be that a substantial number of them would 
withdraw their objection and make fairly good soldiers.”?" 


Baker’s intention of converting the conscientious objectors was 
implicit in a confidential War Department order of October 10, 
1917, to commanding generals of the military camps. The order 
directed that the conscientious objectors be segregated and placed 
under “supervision of instructors who shall be specially selected with 
a view of insuring that these men will be handled with tact and 
consideration and that their questions will be answered fully and 
frankly.” The objective of such considerate treatment was not that 
it was lawful nor that the objectors deserved it, but that it might 
be successful in winning them to military service, as it already had 
been “in one of our divisions.” Camp commanders were to report 
on the success of this procedure.”® 


The delay of the executive order defining noncombatant service 
was confusing and disappointing to the Mennonites. When the War 
Department officially announced that members. of nonresistant re- 
ligious organizations were to be concentrated in mobilization camps, 
H. P. Krehbiel sent a telegram to E. H. Crowder, Provost Marshal 
General, asking “whether it is the ntern (sic) of the War De- 
partment to concentrate members of nonresistant religious organ- 
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izations drafted into service or in separate mobilization camps for 
civilian service. . . .” Crowder replied with the official dodge. There 
would be no exemption from noncombatant service, but it was up 
to the President to define what noncombatant service would be.?® 


President Wilson’s order, in conformity with the War Department’s 
policy of giving time for “instruction” of the conscientious objec- 
tors in camp, was delayed until March 20, 1918, nearly six months 
after the first men were called into military camps. In the absence 
of a clarified policy, each camp commander had wide latitude to 
determine his own policies for separating the conscientious objector 
from the regular men and for persuading the C.O. to reconsider 
his position. 

The Mennonite young men entering camp were confused and 
afraid. Their church leaders had been reassured that the conscripts 
would not be required to do anything against their consciences,?° 
but who was to determine what was against conscience? One drafted 
C.O. later said flatly, “We wasn’t instructed of the church.”** It was, 
in fact, both dangerous and futile to lay down specific rules for all 
situations. When should the declaration of nonresistance be made? 
What kinds of statements should one sign? Should one wear the 
uniform? obey orders? salute officers? engage in drill? accept KP 
duty? organize with like-minded objectors? sign the payroll? 


Without exception the Mennonite men in camp reported that 
officers showed more interest in getting them to accept military serv- 
ice than in respecting their consciences.*? When the draftee could 
not be won for military service through intimidation or persuasion, 
the officers resorted to more subtle tactics of drawing them into sim- 
ple innocuous kinds of work and arguing that a step further made 
no difference in terms of military activity.** , 

The Mennonites were remarkably slow in discovering the gov- 
ernment’s intention to make soldiers out of their boys. H. P. Kreh- 
biel’s report of his September 26-28 visit to Camp Funston, near 
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Fort Riley, Kansas, where most of the Mennonite men were called, 
was thoroughly positive. The draftees, he said, were not forced 
to wear the uniform or to participate in military exercises. They 
were doing such work as washing floors, kitchen duty transportation, 
and building stairs. As a visitor Krehbiel was treated cordially by 
the officers. They even discussed the possibility of a permanent 
Mennonite chaplain in the camp.** 


The euphoria lasted less than a month. By middle and late Octo- 
ber, 1917, Mennonite leaders were threatened with denial of visiting 
privileges in camp,®® and reports were circulating that some boys 
had been beaten.*® The delay of the government’s definition of 
noncombatant service now made initial compromises on work in 
the camps seem inadvisable. The Western District Conference of 
October 24-25 adopted a resolution which signified retrenchment. 
“we can do such work as is at present assigned to noncombatants 
in Camp Funston and Camp Travis, Texas, only under protest, 
because to us it appears that such service virtually constitutes mili- 
tary service, since the work is required by the military authorities 
and must be done within the military establishment.”** 


The official resolution to work in the camps only “under protest” 
indicated how far such decisions were out of the hands of con- 
ference leaders and up to the draftees in camp based on their own 
relationships with the officers. At Camp Funston a group of (Old) 
Mennonite draftees took the initiative in stopping all work en- 
tirely and several men from the other groups came along later in 
behalf of a unified front.*® The Western District Exemption Com- 
mittee was divided on the matter. Rev. P. H. Unruh advised laying 
down the work rather than continuing under protest. J. W. Kliewer 
was uncertain what to do.*® By early December H. P. Krehbiel 
conceded privately what the Mennonites so long refused to admit. 
There was some reason to fear, Krehbiel wrote, ‘“‘a concealed but 
definite purpose on the part of the military authorities . . . to grad- 
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ually draw our men into the net and hold them for military service 
anyway.... 4° 

The long-awaited presidential order defining noncombatant serv- 
ice, issued on March 20, 1918, failed to make the provision for 
service outside the military organization so optimistically hoped 
for by the Mennonites. The order listed categories of service in the 
medical corps, the quartermaster corps, and the engineer service 
as noncombatant. Persons with religious scruples against such non- 
combatant service were to be segregated and dealt with fairly ac- 
cording to instructions from the Secretary of War.** 


Some of the Mennonite boys in military camp decided to accept 
noncombatant service as defined by the President, but many refused 
any work in the military system.*? In general, men from the General 
Conference churches were more disposed to compromise than were 
men from the more conservative churches.** Most of the Kansas 
Mennonite draftees were sent to Camp Funston, near Fort Riley, 
Kansas, where they received better treatment than the Mennonites 
at Camp Travis, Texas. Forty-five men at Camp Travis were court- 
martialed and sentenced to dishonorable discharge, loss of pay, 
and hard labor for life for their disobedience to an officer’s order 
to wear the military uniform.** The commanding officer reduced 
most of the sentences to twenty-five years; the men were eventually 
released after the war.*® In June, 1918, the War Department set 
up a civilian Board of Inquiry to visit the camps and sort out the 
genuine conscientious objectors from the slackers. Those who passed 
this reverse muster were granted furloughs for farm work or overseas 
relief service.*® 

While the War Department was slowly working its way toward 
a settlement of the Mennonite conscientious objectors problem, 
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certain attorneys in the Justice Department were demanding a 
tougher and more spectacular approach. U. S. Attorney, Edwin 
S. Wertz, of Cleveland, Ohio, projected a role for himself as star 
prosecutor in a mass trial of Mennonite leaders. On August 20, 
1918, Wertz wired the Justice Department, “I am ready to present 
grand jury indictment against one hundred eighty-one bishops, 
ministers, deacons of Mennonite church for conspiring to violate 
espionage act. . . .”47 Exhibit “A” for the prosecution was the 
statement of position on military service adopted by the (Old) 
Mennonite General Conference, August 29, 1917, with the names 
of signing bishops, ministers and deacons. The names of seven 
Kansas Mennonite leaders were on the list, including T. M. Erb and 
D. H. Bender of Hesston.*® Wertz, caught up in the enthusiasm of 
his work on the Eugene V. Debs case, was sure that he would get 
a conviction and possibly pleas of guilty. The crux of the case was 
the Mennonite refusal of noncombatant service. Wertz said this 
was both a deviation from traditional Mennonite teaching and a 
violation of United States law. 


Justice Department officials in Washington were less eager than 
Wertz for a mass Mennonite trial. They had known about the official 
Mennonite position on military service long before Wertz brought 
it to their attention, indeed their accumulated material constituted 
“a very much bigger case than Wertz has prepared.’’*® But they 
were unwilling to undertake a prosecution of the Mennonites, partly 
because the case against the Mennonites was not entirely clear, pri- 
marily because the War Department was negotiating with the Men- 
nonites and anticipated a satisfactory solution of the problem. The 
Justice Department put the leash on Wertz, but asked him to con- 
tinue gathering evidence so all may be ready “in case it is de- 
cided to advise you at any time in the future to go ahead with 
the prosecution.”°° The war came to an end without a mass trial 
of Mennonite leaders, to the immense chagrin of attorney Wertz 
who saw no sense in allowing the Mennonites “to defy the laws 
of the country.” Three years after the war, Mennonites were still 
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trying to retrieve some official church documents which Wertz had 
acquired in his hunt for lawbreakers.** 

While the problem of the military draft forced Mennonites to 
reconsider their relationship to the government in specific terms, 
the Mennonite community as a whole had to re-evaluate its place 
in the American community. For when America went to war against 
Germany it became a requirement of acceptable citizenship to sup- 
port the war and to hate things German. The Mennonites made 
agonizing concessions on both counts, but they finally failed to escape 
the intolerant wrath of their American neighbors. 


‘The war bond drives became a second test of loyal support for 
the war. Faced with the persuasion and intimidation of local Loyalty 
Leagues, some Mennonites reconciled their nonresistance with the 
purchase of the bonds. After all, reasoned H. P. Krehbiel, a war 
bond is a kind of tax, and Jesus told us to pay taxes.®? But not all 
the Mennonites agreed with Krehbiel, especially those among the 
more conservative (Old) Mennonites and the Church of God in 
Christ (Holdeman). The Holdeman conference of October 29 - 
November 3, 1917, unanimously adopted a resolution against par- 
ticipation in Liberty Loan drives.*? 


Use of the American language became the test of one’s emanci- 
pation from pro-Germanism during the war. Prominent signs in 
business places exhorted Mennonites to “TALK THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE IN THIS PLACE,” attempts were made to eliminate 
German in church worship services, and watchdog patriots strove 
to purge public and private schools of the alien German tongue.** 
In Marion County the Superintendent of Schools came to the 
vigorous defense of the Mennonite-area public schools after they 
were attacked in the Topeka Capital, the Kansas Teacher, and the 
Marion Review.*> But in Newton the local Loyalty League forced 
the discontinuance of German language instruction at Bethel 
College.*® 
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While Mennonites were stung deeply by verbal and printed 
attacks, several incidents of mob violence against individuals sym- 
bolized most dramatically the Mennonite crisis of citizenship. The 
war bond issue was usually the pretext for the tar and feather or 
yellow paint ceremonies.*’ The celebrations of mob violence reached 
a climax in the public persecution of John Schrag on the streets of 
Burrton on Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1918. Schrag was a member of 
the Hoffnungsfeld (G.C.) congregation and had become wealthy in 
pursuit of the durable Mennonite virtues of hard work and the sim- 
ple life. Forced by the leading Burrton citizens to come to town on 
Armistice Day, Schrag again refused to buy war bonds but wrote 
out a check for $200 for the Red Cross and Salvation Army. When 
he balked at their demand that he salute the flag and carry it at 
the head of their parade, Schrag was given a coat of yellow paint, 
rubbed into his scalp and beard until he resembled “a big cheese 
or yellow squash or pumpkin after the autumnal ripening.’’®* The 
Harvey County sheriff rescued Schrag from his tormentors and took 
him to jail in Newton for cleaning and safekeeping. Reports on 
the incident in the Burrton Graphic and the Hutchinson News 
tended to take the side of the mob.*® 


Emboldened by community support for their open brutality, the 
Burrton patriots attempted to convict Schrag in federal court for 
violation of the Espionage Act. Five citizens presented fifty type- 
written pages of evidence to prove Schrag’s disloyalty and desecra- 
tion of the flag before a United States Commissioner in Wichita 
on December 9. The decision, handed down two weeks later, was 
that although Schrag “could not have gone closer to a violation 
of the espionage act if he had had a hundred lawyers at his side 
to advise him,’®° he should not be bound oyer for trial. Nothing 
in the Espionage Act required salute of the flag, and Schrag’s sup- 
posedly slanderous words had been spoken in German so that none 
of the mono-lingual plaintiffs could prove any guilt. The Newton 
Evening Kansan-Republican, frustrated by the acquittal of the 
“bull-headed” man, suggested that the case “should certainly make 
plain to any thinking person the viciousness that exists in the en- 
couragement of the German language as a means of commmunica- 
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tion in America. .. . The melting pot cannot exercise its proper 
functions when such things are allowed. . . .”°' The Mennonite 
newspapers in central Kansas, intimidated into silence, neither 
came to Schrag’s defense nor mentioned the incident as an item 
of news. Editor C. E. Krehbiel of Der Herold obliquely referred 
to the Schrag case in an editorial rebuke of “Mob Power,” but he 
mentioned no specific names or events.°? 


The crucial problem of the Mennonites in the World War was 
not the physical threat of mob violence but rather the moral agony 
of discovering that they were not acceptable as American citizens. 
There were ways to alleviate this agony, but none of them was 
satisfactory. One way was to validate one’s citizenship by joining 
the patriotic crusade.** The Mennonites were great wheat raisers 
and it was possible, though not necessary, for them to see their 
grain production as a part of the war effort. Before the U.S. entered 
the war, C. E. Krehbiel of Der Herold glanced at skyrocketing grain 
prices and warned Mennonites against imagining that there was 
a great difference between providing food for civilians and bullets 
for soldiers in wartime. “It is a fact that soldiers eat first... .”° 
But after he heard Wilson’s appeal to farmers to join the great 
crusade by providing food, Krehbiel’s anti-war conscience retreated. 
“Certainly no good citizen will have scruples on this point. All 
should respond to the appeal as it is possible.’** Mennonites found 
other ways to help their country. Many bought war bonds,°* some 
contributed generously to the Red Cross, the newspapers printed 
the government’s appeals to eat potatoes instead of flour, to drink 
coffee without sugar, and to write letters to servicemen. On July 4, 
1918, Der Herold carried on the front page a patriotic message 
which was rankest heresy from the point of .view of Mennonite 
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nonresistance, for it identified the government with God. “Now 
is the hour for unquestioning loyalty to constituted authority, doing 
what it orders, obeying what it requests. . . . To authority in these 
days, as unto God, the inquiry, the only inquiry of the right- 
thinking American should be, Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
der" 


By the end of the war H. P. Krehbiel was organizing a project 
for the Mennonites to build and operate a hospital for disabled 
veterans in central Kansas. The armistice stopped the plans, but 
the mere dream of a Mennonite veterans’ hospital symbolizes the 
incongruities of nonresistant Mennonite attempts to validate their 
citizenship in the World War.® 


The great danger facing those who undertook to defend the 
Mennonites during the war was that the defense often tended 
to accept the standards of American nationalism and to abandon 
the case for Mennonite distinctiveness in its own right. C. B. Schmidt 
appealed for Mennonite exemption from military service on the 
erounds that their agricultural production was an essential con- 
tribution to the war.®® Thus he put Mennonites in the position 
of needing nationalist excuses for obeying what they understood 
to be the Christian ethic. The secularization implicit in the Men- 
nonite reconceptualization of their own social identity in response 
to wartime attacks was most obvious in the case of Gerhard Dalke, 
a Hillsboro evangelical pamphleteer whose pre-war tracts were 
invariably on such pious themes as Where Do You Want to Spend 
Your Eternity? or The Lost and Found-Again Paradise. His mag- 
num opus was a sixty-eight-page life of Jesus in poetry, written in 
lilting doggerel style that sacrified both meter and meaning to end 
rhyme.”° But when Dalke turned his amateur energies to a defense 
of the Mennonites in late 1917, he abandoned religious doctrine 
and spoke in the secular terms called for by the situation.”* Dalke 
reminded his readers that the Mennonites came to Kansas only 
upon the invitation of and the promise of toleration by the govern- 
ment. Now this promise was betrayed by political leaders whom 
the Mennonites trusted, such as Roosevelt and Wilson. That Men- 
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nonites were “worthy of their citizenship” Dalke demonstrated by 
pointing to their pre-war record of generous relief for the needy in 
disaster areas; their creation of institutions such as schools, colleges, 
and hospitals; and their work for world peace “by international law 
based on the Bible.’’7? 

Every argument in Dalke’s defense might have been persuasive 
for Americans before the big war. But citizenship in the context 
of the Great Crusade had to be defined in terms of the Crusade 
itself, and not merely in terms of social contribution to a peaceful 
world. Dalke claimed more for the Mennonites than was actually 
true, for they knew nothing about “international law” and had done 
little for world peace. But even Dalke’s claim did not go far enough. 
An adequate political contribution in wartime would have meant 
a coming to grips with the realities of the war, and this Mennonites 
were unwilling or unable to do. A totally convincing defense of 
the Mennonites in the World War was, in fact, impossible. And 
any defense at all was bound to draw Mennonites into the political 
world, for the tendency was to use the standards of that world 
in making the defense. 

J. G. Ewert of Hillsboro saw that the moral dilemma of war 
was that it forced people to choose between two polarized sides 
engaged in deadly combat. Neither choice was acceptable. Ewert 
defended the legitimacy of “a third way, the Christian way of 
reconciliation and understanding . . . of loving one’s enemies.” The 
Mennonites were loyal to the noblest aims of the country, said 
Ewert, but they would not approve of the current means to achieve 
those aims.’* If true Americanism meant taking sides and entering 
the combat, the Mennonites clearly could not be true Americans. 
One problem with Ewert’s argument was that Mennonites could 
not offer a “third way” of any political relevance. Their opposition 
to war was of a piece with their apolitical heritage. 


Between the German declaration of war in August, 1914, and 
the German humiliation at Versailles in June, 1919, the German 
Mennonites of Kansas went through two stages, both of which 
frustrated their desire to be accepted as American citizens. The 
effect of the first stage, which lasted until the spring of 1917, when 
it became clear that the United States would enter the war against 
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Germany, was to emphasize the national identity of the community 
as Germanic. For the Kansas Mennonites identified with the Father- 
land in its great struggle and offered both moral and material 
support in the defense of German honor and integrity. The frustra- 
tion of Mennonite pretensions to American citizenship came with 
the realization that it was increasingly unacceptable in America 
to hope, pray, and work for a German victory in the European war. 
The effect of the second stage, which lasted beyond the end of the 
war, was to emphasize the religious identity of the community as 
Mennonite. For the Anabaptist-Mennonite tradition of nonresistance 
dictated a refusal to participate directly in the war which suddenly 
became the Great American Crusade. The Mennonite young man 
who was true to his faith could not fight alongside other Americans. 
The desire to be an American citizen was thwarted by the necessity 
of fidelity to the Mennonite faith. 


It was the sequence of these stages which made the war expe- 
rience such an overwhelming tragedy for the Mennonite community. 
Identification with Germany in a European war would not have 
caused insuperable difficulties had the war been settled without 
American intervention. And Mennonites would have been accepted 
had they been able to validate their citizenship by direct participa- 
tion in the American war against Germany. The sin of having 
originally favored Germany in the European conflict could have 
been atoned for by young Mennonites fighting and dying for Amer- 
ica on the front lines and by their families at home rallying to the 
cause. 

But the Mennonite alienation from America through identification 
with the German nation was followed by a more serious alienation 
from America through refusal to fight in the war against Germany. 
With two strikes against them, the Mennonites could hardly expect 
to have their sectarian position understood by America, or even have 
their position accepted once it was understood. For there was a 
fundamental contradiction between the peculiar Mennonite dis- 
tinctiveness and the demands of American nationalism. When 
Americans fought and died for their country, the Mennonites could 
not avoid looking like parasites who laid claim to extraordinary 
freedom and the very moment when freedom must be limited in 
order that it be made secure. 

In retrospect one sees that Mennonites might have challenged 
the myth of the American Crusade, for the course of events in the 
twentieth century has cast doubts on whether the American con- 
tribution to the First World War constituted an advancement of 
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human freedom either at home or abroad. But the Mennonites 
were an apolitical people and would not have had the political 
sophistication to challenge the assumptions of the warmaking coun- 
try, even if they had had extraordinary foresight. The Mennonites 
were not self-conscious critics of the political world no matter how 
much their wartime suffering might have been a reproach to society. 


In many respects the war showed the Mennonites at their worst. 
Their sympathy for Germany in the European war exposed an 
ethnic bias which did not mesh with their religious doctrine of 
nonresistance. Their frantic attempts to secure exemption from 
military service were selfish. Their precarious definitions which 
balked at noncombatant military service but did not question raising 
the wheat which fed the armies smacked of legalism. 


But the war was not an unqualified disaster for the Mennonites. 
For the first time in several generations the Mennonite community 
had living examples of Christian heroism in the face of persecution, 
a strong reminder of the tradition of martyrdom for conscience’s 
sake of the Anabaptist heritage. The Mennonites of different branch- 
es drew together in closer cooperation as they faced common war- 
time problems. And the war stimulated a creative search for a new 
social identity for Mennonites, a search which resulted in a re- 
markable voluntary relief program in the years following the war. 


Recovery from the war experience of alienation was not so simple 
for Mennonites as for those German-Americans who were able 
to make a choice between America and Germany and thus to 
abandon the hyphen in their self-identity.** The Mennonites 
emerged from the war without having made a choice. They were 
still Germans, still Mennonites, and still Americans. Never again 
would those who had been through the fire assume that it would be 
easy to bridge the contradictions in these conflicting identities. 
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THE HYMN TUNE TRADITION OF 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
MENNONITE CHURCH" 


By Walter Jost* 


The essential consideration in the present paper is the hymn tune 
tradition of the General Conference Mennonite Church as it has 
unfolded from its beginning in 1860 to the present time. Also to be 
considered are the influences that shaped the compilation of the 
various hymnbooks published within the General Conference to 
discern the significance of these collections within the context of 
the entire hymnody of the General Conference. 

The development of hymnody in the General Conference coincides 
with the account of the merger of Pennsylvania, Swiss, South 
German, North German, and Russian Mennonites into a unified 
church body. 

The first Mennonite settlement in North America occurred in 
Pennsylvania as early as 1683. Migrations of additional Swiss and 
South German Mennonite groups continued intermittently through- 
out the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth centuries. 
As contact with European Mennonites waned and American in- 
fluences increased, a movement began among more progressive 
Mennonites in Iowa, Illinois, and Pennsylvania leading to the for- 
mation of the General Conference in 1860. 

Before the close of the first decade after the organization of the 
General Conference, Pennsylvania groups dissatisfied with their 
hymnbook, Die kleine geistliche Harfe der Kinder Zions of 1803, 
made overtures to South German groups in Iowa with the hope 
of publishing a joint hymnbook. The matter was considered at the 
General Conference sessions of 1869 and a resolution was passed 
stating: 
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That it be proposed to the several District Conferences east and 
west that they agree to the following plan: that the western breth- 
ren select and omit those hymns which they can spare from their 
hymnal, and the eastern brethren select those from their hymnal 
which they wish to retain; that these selections be sent to Professor 
van der Smissen, who with the assistance of a committee of three 


to be appointed for this purpose shall arrange these for a new 
hymnal. 


Churches in Iowa and Illinois, however, were still using hymn- 
books which they had either brought with them from Europe or 
which had been secured from European Mennonite sources with 
which they still maintained contact. South German Mennonites 
in Europe had published a new hymnbook, Gesangbuch zum gottes- 
dienstlichen und hduslichen Gebrauch, as recently as 1856. A tune 
book in four-part notation entitled Vierstimmige Melodien was also 
published at the same time. This hymnbook was used extensively 
among Iowa and Illinois Mennonites, hence they were quite re- 
luctant to part with it in favor of a unified hymnbook. 

After lengthy discussions and some bitterness over trivial matters 
of format, the Pennsylvania groups accepted the South German 


collection. The following unsigned article appeared in Der Men- 
nonitischer Friedensbote: 


The present writer is of the opinion that, as the Mennonites of 
Pennsylvania admittedly are of more yielding disposition than are 
those from Europe, the former should adopt the book of the latter 
just as it is without a supplement. For this supplement, composed 
of hymns from the eastern hymnal, would very likely not suit the 
European brethren, and they would grant it simply to please us. 
Besides the supplement would be expensive and would withall give 
the volume an unshapely appearance. 

The Iowa groups did concede to having a small appendix 
(anhang) of twenty-two hymns selected by the Pennsylvania breth- 
ren included in the hymnbook. Thus came into being the first 
oficial hymnbook of the General Conference Mennonite Church. 
The first edition was printed in 1873. It retained essentially the same 
title as that of the earlier European publication. 


The Tabulation of the tunes used in this hymnbook is as follows: ? 


Century Frequency Percentage 
16th century 23 17 
17th century 31 23 
18th century oo 25 
19th century 21 LO 
No identification 27 20 


2. This means of tabulation was chosen to make possible the comparison of the number 
of tunes drawn from the various centuries in an individual hymnbook. It also affords 
the opportunity to compare the shift of emphases from hymnbook to hymnbook. 
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The table indicates that sixteenth and seventeenth century tunes 
were quite prominent. This is significant in the face of strongly 
pietistic influences which were impinging on European Mennonite 
groups during the nineteenth century. 


A tunebook to be correlated with the new hymnbook was also 
proposed by the Conference, but it never materialized. Although 
European editions of the tunebook were secured for American 
congregations, they were used to only a limited extent. Attention 
should be called to the fact that at this time texts and tunes 
were usually printed in separate volumes. Tune books were used 
primarily by the song leader (Vorsanger) and/or the accompanist 
when instruments were available. 


Russian Mennonites migrating to the central plains of America 
in the 1870’s brought with them the various editions of their hymn- 
bock, Gesangbuch in welchem eine Sammlung geistreicher Lieder 
befindlich, whose first Russian edition appeared in 1844. Actually, 
this hymnbook dates back to 1767 when it was first published in 
Prussia under the title Geistreiches Gesangbuch. A companion tune 
book had also been compiled in Russia by the noted Mennonite 
educator Heinrich Franz entitled Choralbuch with first edition in 
1860. This tune book contained the four-part notation in a cipher 
system and was published by the eminent German music publisher 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 


In 1875 the General Conference passed a resolution that the 
newly published Conference hymnbook of 1873 be proposed to 
the newly immigrating Russian and Prussian Mennonites for their 
adoption. 


The new immigrant churches at their Kansas Conference of 1877 
expressed interest in the proposal; but the feeling prevailed that 
such a step was too far-reaching and would require further dis- 
cussion. The Kansas Conference therefore voted to have an un- 
altered edition of their Russian hymnbook printed in America to 
meet the immediate needs for additional hymnbooks. The first 
American edition appeared in 1880. The tune book was also printed 
and it retained the older format except that only the tunes were 
printed rather than the four-part notation. 
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The tunes that were correlated with the hymnbook are found 
in Part I of the Choralbuch. The tabulation of tunes is as follows: 


Century Frequency Percentage 
16th century 42 26 
17th century 46 28 
18th century 36 21 
19th century 2 1 
No identification 37 23 


The Russian hymnbook shows an even greater use of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century tunes than was found in Gesangbuch 
(1873). Gesangbuch (1880) and Gesangbuch (1873) had forty- 


three tunes in common distributed as follows: 


Century Number of tunes in common 
16th century 16 
17th century 18 
18th century 8 
19th century 1 


It is significant to note that the two hymnbooks had their greatest 
number of tunes in common in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury time periods. This may be due to the fact that newer tunes were 
limited in usage to a narrower geographical area. 


Part II of Choralbuch edited by Heinrich Franz was entitled 
112 auserlesene Melodieen fiir Kirche, Schule und Haus (112 
Outstanding Melodies for Church, School, and House). These 
tunes were meant for more informal occasions and show an interest- 
ing shift toward eighteenth and nineteenth century tunes. The tab- 
ulation of tunes is as follows: 


Century Frequency Percentage 
16th century 3 3 
17th century 5 5 
18th century 38 34 
19th century a2 20 
No identification 44 39 


The fact that this section was included in Choralbuch would 
seem to point to the fact that there was a felt need for hymn mate- 
rial of the type that could be used at informal occasions associated 
with the church or the parochial school or the family circle. 
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The tunes of later time periods, including many of the forty- 
four that could not be identified, show a trend toward certain char- 
acteristics. They tend to be (in this writer’s opinion) more sub- 
jective and emotional in character. The melodies tend to be more 
folk-like and may wish to move in a faster tempo. More triple 
meters are in evidence and more dotted figurations appear. Chro- 
matic alterations occur. A more static harmonic motion is implied. 
The tunes are easier to sing. Minor modes appear rarely. 

(I would like to inject parenthetically an observation that became 
apparent as the dissertation progressed. The more subjective tune 
materials seem to gain legitimacy in the worship service in the fol- 
lowing manner: they are used first in the family circle or informal 
groups. They are then used in church gatherings other than worship 
services. They then gain entrance into the worship service and 
eventually demand a place of equality in the hymnbook. Whether 
they are corrupting influences or not may be a matter for some 
discussion. ) 

Newly arriving Prussian groups continued to use their European 
hymnbook, Gesangbuch ftir Mennoniten-Gemeinden in Kirche und 
Haus, published in 1869. This hymnbook was not reprinted in 
America. Prussian groups eventually adopted the hymnbooks com- 
piled for General Conference congregations. 


Despite the fact that the General Conference had published an 
official hymnbook in 1873 and that Russian Mennonites had pub- 
lished their hymnbook in 1880, numerous non-Mennonite hymn- 
books were being used throughout the denomination. It was possible 
to trace forty-one titles of such collections. Some were brought 
from Europe, others were publications of other denominations, still 
others were compiled by individuals and published by independent 
publishers. A partial list of the titles of a representative group may 
reveal something of their content and purpose: Jubelténe, Frohe 
Botschaft, Glaubenstimme, Das Singvégelein, Palmblatter, Glaubens- 
lieder, Zions Perlenchore, Evangeliumslieder, Glaubensharfe, Lieder 
zur ehre des Erretters. As nearly as could be determined these col- 
lections are not unlike the gospel song collections that are familiar 
to all of us. 

The use of these collections in homes and churches of the General 
Conference in the 1880’s shows that the General Conference was 
losing its insular attitude. Interaction between the various districts of 
the Conference and non-Mennonite groups was on the increase. 
Contact with European Mennonites was lessening and Russian, 
South German, and Prussian groups in America were relying more 
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on each other for carrying on the work of the church. Unity was in- 
creasingly a consideration uppermost in the minds of Conference 
leadership. 

The need for a new hymnbook was making itself felt at the same 
time that congregations were emerging out of their isolation. Con- 
cern was expressed that unity not only be realized in matters such 
as home and foreign missions, but also in matters relating to worship. 

General Conference sessions of 1887 directed the publication 
board to submit a new hymnbook to the congregations at the earliest 
possible date, and if reactions proved favorable to have the book 
published. 

The monumental task confronting the publication board can be 
summarized as follows. The first American edition of the South 
German hymnbook had been published in 1873 as the official Gen- 
eral Conference hymnbook. A second edition followed in 1885. 
The Russian immigrants had published their own hymnbook in 
1880, and a second edition was contemplated and eventually pub- 
lished in 1889. The Prussian immigrants still were strongly attached 
to their European edition of 1869 for which replacements could 
easily be secured from European sources. More conservative Swiss 
congregations in America had no books of their own and were still 
using an American reprint of a seventeenth century collection by 
Lobwasser; some of these Swiss groups also used a Reformed hymn- 
book. Further, numerous non-Mennonite collections had found their 
way into the churches. 

From this vast and confusing state of hymnody, the committee 
attempted to compile a new hymnbook which they hoped would 
serve to unify the various General Conference groups. The method 
used by the committee involved asking the various congregations 
to submit lists of their favorite hymns. A compilation was then made 
on the basis of hymns which seemed to be most favored at that time. 
The fruit of their labor appeared in 1890 under the title Gesang- 
buch mit Noten. It became the second official hymnbook of the 
General Conference and the first to be compiled in the New World. 
The title reveals a complete break with tradition in that it combined 
four-part harmonizations with most of the texts. Formerly texts 
and tunes had been in separate volumes. 


Gesangbuch mit Noten contained 600 hymn texts. Of this total, 
372 had appeared in the older conference hymnbook of 1873, while 
only eighty-three were in common with the Russian hymnbook of 
1880. It had 237 texts in common with the Prussian hymnbook 
of 1869. Non-Mennonite sources contributed 201 texts. 
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As might be expected, the heaviest source of texts was the older 
Conference publication of 1873. It is, however, surprising that only 
eighty-three texts were in common with the Russian book. The large 
number of texts from non-Mennonite sources is significant. 


Gesangbuch mit Noten contains 223 tunes tabulated as follows: 


Century Frequency Percentage 
16th century 10 i) 
17th century 20 9 
18th century 31 14 
19th century 76 34 
No identification 86 38 


The tabulation shows a marked increase in the percentage of 
tunes from the nineteenth century. Also, the number of tunes that 
could not be identified is relatively high. Stylistically, the majority 
of these unclassified tunes show characteristics similar to other tunes 
dating from the nineteenth century. 


Of the total of 223 tunes Gesangbuch mit Noten has fifty-nine in 
common with the 1873 book, and sixty-four in common with the 
Russian collection of 1880. Sixty-two were found to be in common 
with the Prussian hymnbook of 1869. This means that 135 tunes 
or approximately 60 percent were borrowed from other sources and 
were appearing in a General Conference hymnbook for the first time. 


The acceptance of Gesangbuch mit Noten in the Conference was 
unprecedented. Through its fifteen editions some 50,000 copies were 
distributed. It is the final German hymnbook to be used extensively 
in the United States. In Canada, however, additional German 
hymnbooks were yet to appear. These will be treated presently. 


Although the German language predominated in the Conference, 
its firm grip was loosening in the Eastern District at the close of 
the final decade of the nineteenth century. Insistent demands were 
heard for an English hymnbook. Since reliable English translations 
of traditional German hymns and chorales were unavailable, the 
Publication Board adopted in toto a collection entitled Many Voices, 
published by the A. S. Barnes Company, as the first English hymn- 
book of the General Conference. It appeared in 1894 under the 
title Mennonite Hymnal. 


Mennonite Hymnal had only eight tunes in common with Ge- 
sangbuch mit Noten. Of these only five stand in the chorale tradi- 
tion. Mennonite Hymnal failed to gain a following in the General 
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Conference. It survived only two editions totaling 3,000 copies. 
Dr. Paul Wohlgemuth, in his study entitled Mennonite Hymnals 
Published in the English Language, cites four reasons for the failure 
of Mennonite Hymnal: 


1. It did not contain enough traditional Mennonite hymnody. 
2. The English language was not used sufficiently in General 
Conference circles to sustain the use of an English hymnbook. 


3. Gesangbuch mit Noten was too popular to be replaced at this 
time. 


4. Some Mennonites may have felt that there were too few gospel 
songs in the book. [Wohlgemuth observes that the influence of the 
Sankey-Moody revival tradition is not apparent in Mennonite 
Hymnal. | 


The second attempt by the General Conference to publish a 
major English hymnbook came in 1927, twenty-two years after the 
second edition of Mennonite Hymnal. At the time of the Conference 
sessions of 1923 several facts had become apparent: 


1. Non-Mennonite English hymnbooks were being more widely 
used in the General Conference. 


2. English was rapidly becoming the language used in the Sunday 
worship service. 


3. There was an increasing concern that the rich Mennonite 
heritage of chorales might disappear unless a new edition were 
forthcoming in which they could be included. 


The Conference Board of Publication appointed a committee 
who prepared a new hymnal which was first published in 1927 
under the title Mennonite Hymn Book. Of its 355 tunes, twenty-one 
can be classified as chorales. Gospel songs occupy only a small por- 
tion of the collection. 


For reasons which can not be substantiated, approximately 100 
hymns were substituted for some of those which had been selected 
and included in the manuscript by the committee. Dr. Walter H. 
Hohmann, a member of the committee, speculates that the hymns 
which were substituted were those for which copyright clearance 
could easily be obtained. Those hymns for which rights required 
a substantial payment were omitted in order to save funds. Whatever 
the reason for the substitutions might have been, Dr. Hohmann 
states that the book which was published was substantially different 
from the manuscript that was submitted by the committee. 
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As had occurred in the case of Mennonite Hymnal (1894) the 
1927 hymnbook was never widely accepted. Less than 5,000 copies 
were sold through its three editions. Four reasons were given by 
the Board of Publication at the Conference sessions of 1938. 


1. First line titles did not appear at the head of each hymn, only 
tune titles were given. Many found this meaningless. 


2. The collection lacked variety. 


3. Since substitutions had been made for some 100 hymns, many 
favorite hymns were missing. 


4. ‘There was a desire for more gospel songs. 


Because the second General Conference English hymnbook was 
unsatisfactory to many congregations, collections published by other 
denominations, as well as independent hymnbooks were increasingly 
used. Some of the following titles may be familiar: 


Tabernacle Hymns 
Hymns of Praise 

The Service Hymnal 
Triumphant Service Songs 
Worship and Praise 
Revival Gems 


The Cokesbury Hymnal 


To stem this tide of non-Conference collections and to fill the 
need for a hymnbook that reflected the interests and heritage of 
the General Confeernce, the Board of Publication appointed a com- 
mittee to revise Mennonite Hymn Book. What began as a revision 
became an entirely new hymnbook known as Mennonite Hymnary 


with the first edition published in 1940. 


Tabulations show that Mennonite Hymnary had the following 
number of tunes in common with previous German hymnbooks: 

Gesangbuch (1873) 49 

Gesangbuch (1880) 48 

Gesangbuch mit Noten (1890) 79 


Dr. Paul Wohlgemuth comments on the comparison of Mennonite 
Hymnary with previous English General Conference hymnbook. 


Two hundred twenty-two of the hymn tunes in Mennonite Hymn 
Book (63 percent of the hymn tunes in the Mennonite Hymn Book) 
were carried over to The Mennonite Hymnary. 

This number constituted only 41 percent of the tunes in The 
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Mennonite Hymnary. This means that 135 hymn tunes were 
dropped from The Mennonite Hymn Book and that 313 new ones 
were added to The Mennonite Hymnary. Furthermore, forty-three 
tunes from the Mennonite Hymnal, which did not appear in the 
Mennonite Hymn Book, recurred in the Mennonite Hymnary. The 
trend in The Mennonite Hymnary was to increase the types of 
tunes used and to include adequate sections of German tunes and 
chorales [fifty-eight in number], psalm tunes [both Genevan and 
Scottish Psalter tunes] and gospel songs [sixty-seven in number]. 
The individuality of this hymnal lies in the fact that 244 hymn 
tunes (46 percent of the total) did not appear in the Mennonite 
Hymnal, [or] Mennonite Hymn Book. 


Mennonite Hymnary was warmly received throughout the Gen- 
eral Conference, especially in the United States. Canadian accep- 
tance increased with the transition from German to English. In 
many Canadian General Conference churches the German and 
English hymnbooks are side by side in the hymnbook racks. Some 
Canadian congregations use Mennonite Hymnary as a choir anthem 
collection. 


Later this year the fourteenth edition of Mennonite Hymnary 


will be available. A total of nearly 80,000 copies will have been 
printed. 


Although the transition from German to English had been vir- 
tually completed in the United States by 1940, Canadian churches 
still used German in the worship services. Gesangbuch mit Noten 
(1890) was used extensively in Canada; however, post World 
War I Russian immigrants never wholeheartedly accepted it. 
They preferred the hymnbook which they brought with them from 


Russia originally published in 1892 and reprinted in Germany for 
their use in 1929. 


At the General Conference sessions of 1933, the Publication Board 
was asked to appoint a joint Canadian and American committee 
to revise Gesangbuch mit Noten. Little was done, causing the Con- 
ference sessions of 1935 to suggest that a committee comprised en- 
tirely of Canadian Conference members be appointed. The com- 
mittee had made substantial progress when dissensions forced the 
appointment of a new committee in 1938 to complete the task. 
Problems related to printing caused added years of delay. 1942 
finally saw the publication of Gesangbuch der Mennoniten. 
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This hymnbook was so enthusiastically received in Canadian 
General Conference circles that five reprints became necessary. The 
tabulation of its 189 tunes is as follows: 


Century Frequency Percentage 
16th century 20 11 
17th century 30 16 
18th century 34 18 
19th century 64 34 
20th century 1 0.5 
No identification 40 ne 


Tunes in common between Gesangbuch der Mennoniten and 
previous General Conference hymnbooks are as follows: 


Gesangbuch (1873) (South German) 57 


Gesangbuch (1880) (Russian) 94 
Gesangbuch mit Noten (1894) 119 
Mennonite Hymnal 8 
Mennonite Hymn Book 21 
Mennonite Hymnary 79 


Gesangbuch der Mennoniten (1942) shows a greater number 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century tunes than had been represented 
in Gesangbuch mit Noten (1890). Some of the great minor mode 
chorale tunes were reinstated. A better balance was achieved be- 
tween the diverse tastes within the Conference. 

There was, however, still some dissatisfaction; more gospel songs 
were desired. To satisfy this need the hymnbook committee an- 
nounced that an appendix (Anhang) of sixty gospel songs would 
be published. It first appeared as a pamphlet in 1952 but was bound 
into the Gesangbuch der Mennoniten beginning with the 1953 
edition. The gospel songs of Anhang are largely German translations 
of English gospel songs. The tunes used are mostly those with which 
the English texts are most commonly associated. 

A collection which may well be the final German hymnbook 
of the General Conference was published in 1965 still retaining 
the title Gesangbuch der Mennoniten. George Wiebe has sum- 
marized some of the objections to the older Gesangbuch (1942) 
in his study entitled The Hymnody of the Conference of Mennonites 
in Canada as follows: 


1. Objections were expressed concerning the use of Gothic script. 
2. There were not enough songs for special occasions. 
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3. There was a desire for more gospel songs. 
4. Some hymns were considered too difficult. 
5. The editorial work was inadequate. 


Initially, there was considerable resistance to the idea of a new 
German hymnbook. Strong opinions were expressed stating that the 
language transition from German to English had progressed to a 
point where a new German hymnbook had become unnecessary. 

Objections gradually abated and the Canadian Conference of 
1961 voted overwhelming approval for the publication of a new 
hymnbook. Initial plans called for a first edition of 5,000 copies. 
Prepublication sales forced a revision of the figure upward to 18,000 
copies. Through May, 1965, 11,500 copies had been purchased in 
advance of publication. Of this total 9,000 copies were purchased 
by Canadian Conference Churches and 2,500 by South American 
Churches, especially in Paraguay. 

10,000 of the first edition have already been distributed. The 
remaining 8,000 were found to be incorrectly bound, and will have 
to be reprinted. 


The tabulation of the tunes is as follows: 


Century Frequency Percentage 
Pre-16th century 9 7 
16th century 27 20 
17th century 27 20 
18th century 18 13 
19th century Zo ine) 
20th century u 0.7 
No identification 29 Z1 


The new collection contains gospel songs as well as a large se- 
lection of tunes from the sixteenth and seventeenth century. Thus 
a third major German hymnal will continue to preserve that im- 
portant link with hymnody of the past. 

This writer was unable to make comparisons with previous 
General Conference hymnbooks because of a lack of time. 


Seventeen tunes have appeared in each of the major German 
hymnbooks published by the General Conference since its founding 
in 1860. These hymnbooks include the following: 

Gesangbuch (South German) (1873) 
Gesangbuch (Russian) (1880) 
Gesangbuch mit Noten (1890) 
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Gesangbuch der Mennoniten (1942) 
Gesangbuch der Mennoniten (1965) 


The hymn tunes that are common to these collections are as follows: 


. Aus meines Herzens Grunde (Hamburg, 1598) 

. Dir, Dir, Jehovah, will ich singen (Hamburg, 1690) 

. Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott (Martin Luther, 1483-1546) 

. Es ist gewiszlich an der Zeit (Wittenberg, 1535) 

. Frew’ dich sehr, o meine Seele (French, Psalm 42, Geneve Cres- 


pin, 1551) 


. Gott des Himmels und:der Erden (Heinrich Albert, 1604-1651) 
. Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier (Johann Rudolf Ahle, 1625-1673) 
. Lobe den Herren, den machtigen Konig (Geistlich, Stralsund, 


1665) 


. Mache dich, mein Geist, bereit (Dresden, 1694) 


10. Mir nach, spricht Christus, unser Held (Johann Hermann 


13. 
12. 
Is. 
14. 


13, 


16. 
We 


Schein, 1586-1630) 
Nun danket alle Gott (Johann Criiger, 1598-1662) 
Nun ruhen alle Walder (Isaac, 1448) 
O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort (Johann Criiger, 1598-1662) 


Was Gott thut, das ist wohlgethan (Severus Gastorius, 1650?- 
1693 ) 


Wie schon leuch’t uns der Morgenstern (Philipp Nicolai, 1556- 
1608) 


Wachet auf! ruft uns die Stimme (Philipp Nicolai, 1556-1608) 
Wie grosz ist des Allmacht’gen Giite (Halle, 1704) 


The foregoing has been a resume of the most important hymn- 
book publications of the General Conference, but this is by no 
means the entire story. Through the years the Conference and 
its districts have been sensitive to the varied musical needs of the 
church and have provided additional collections to serve these needs. 
The following list summarizes these publications. 


German hymnbooks for use in Sunday School 


Die Perle (1894) 
Liederperlen (no date) 
Himmels-Harfe (1907) 
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Collection to promote chorale singing 
Choralbuch (1935-Canadian Ministers Conference of Manitoba) 


Collections for children’s and youth groups 


Kleiner Liederschatz (1901 - Western District) 
Treasure Songs (1937 - Western District) 

Mennonite Retreater (1939 - Western District) 
Deutsche Kinderlieder (1946 - Canadian Conference) 
Youth Hymnary (1956) 


Collection for male chorus 
Hymns and Chorales for Men’s Voices (1955) 


What of the future? A new children’s hymnbook will be available 
in August of this year. It is hoped that this collection will provide a 
resource for music in the Sunday school as well as in the home. 

1969 will witness an event of historic significance when the hymn- 
book compiled by a joint committee from the General Conference 
and the Mennonite Church will be published. This is Dr. Mary 
Oyer’s province, hence no more will be said about this event in 
this paper. 


What conclusions can be drawn from this survey of Conference 
hymnbook publications? 


1. During its one hundred seven year history, the General Con- 
ference has published eight hymnbooks in the years 1873, 1880, 
1890, 1894, 1927, 1940, 1942, and 1965. This is an average of one 
hymnbook every thirteen and one-half years. 


Hymnologists tend to agree that a denomination should revise 
its hymnbook every twenty years. Assuming that this premise is 
correct, the General Conference would seem to have fulfilled its 
obligation. 


2. When considering the output of hymnbook and songbook 
publications in total it can be observed that Conference leadership 
has been sensitive to the entire musical needs of the church. In 
addition to collections for divine worship, collections have been 
provided for use in the Sunday school, in parochial schools, in 
vacation church schools, among youth groups, and for special choral 
groups. 


3. A study of the history of General Conference hymnbook pub- 
lications reveals evidence of the controversy that existed between 
those who desire a solid core of objective hymns, such as the chorales, 
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and those who desire a more subjective personal type, such as the 
gospel songs. This tension has consistently influenced the hymnbook 
committees and has served to maintain a balance somewhere between 
the two extremes. Although there has been considerable vacillation 
from hymnbook to hymnbook, maintenance of this balance may 
well be the most important feature of the hymn tune tradition 
of the General Conference. 


4. The major General Conference hymnbooks have maintained 
a link with the historical past through the chorale tradition of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The late Dean Lutkin of 
Northwestern University has commented on the importance of a 
link with the past in the following statement: 


There is something profoundly moving in the thought that we of 
the 20th century are still using certain hymns and tunes that had 
their birth in the dim ages of the past, and that we still respond to 
the same cry of forgiveness and to the same paean of praise. Those 
memorable hymns link us in an unbroken chain with the past and 
stress our common humanity and our common faith. 


CULTURAL PROBLEMS IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF A MENNONITE HYMNAL 


By Mary K. Oyer* 


Any church contemplating a hymnal revision in the 1960’s faces 
serious cultural problems. These problems deal primarily with a 
search for hymns and tunes which are relevant in the contemporary 
world. In its music the church seems to have kept pace neither with 
the artistic world nor with the realm of mass communications. 

The need for contemporary texts, in the first place, is urgent. 
Since the change to the use of the vernacular in 1964, Roman 
Catholicism requires English hymns. The liturgy has been translated 
into contemporary language—using “you” rather than “thou,” for 
example. There is no large body of English hymns to match this 
modernization. The suddenness of need for new texts is unprece- 
dented in history, unless one might find a parallel in the outburst 
of Protestant hymnody in the 1520’s and 1530’s. It necessitates much 
translation from Latin, borrowing from Protestantism, and creating 
a new body of texts and tunes. 

Although the need is not as sudden or striking in Protestantism, 
it exists. Varied translations of the Bible are causing a revolution 
in religious language and calling for fresh statements of faith. The 
King James Version, which lies at the heart of much hymnody, 
is no longer the norm for religious expression. 

Professor U. S. Leupold, a Lutheran who is working on a re- 
vision of the 1958 Service Book and Hymnal, has articulated some 
of the problems in a paper presented to the Lutheran commission 
for planning the revision, February, 1967. He points out that, not 
only are some of our religious words obsolete—“vouchsafe,” “be- 
seech,”’ “eschew’”—and images such as that of the shepherd have 
lost their cutting edge, but the whole realm of words is suffering 
an inflation comparable to the monetary inflation of the mark 
in Germany after the War: 


I don’t have to remind you how the modern mass media, commer- 
cialism, brainwashing, and political filibustering have contributed to 
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this inflation of words. But I must stress the bitter cynicism and 
distrust of every form of verbal communication that they have en- 
gendered in the public. Our world has become deeply suspicious of 
words. And this affects us as church. For we have always boasted 
of being the church of the “Word of God.” But often we only have 
rattled “words about God,” instead of communicating the “Word 
of God.” And so the great words on which Western culture is 
built, God, soul, freedom, love, righteousness, virtue, etc., have 
become paper money. They no longer buy anything. They are not 
covered by reality. The great claims of the Gospel are just as sus- 
pect to the ears of our contemporaries as the claims for patent 
medicines or political panaceas. ... 


We Christians share in the inflation of words and have ourselves 
contributed to it. Of course in teaching and preaching we can seek 
to combat this erosion of Christian words, to re-interpret them, and 
to bring them back to the gold standard. But neither liturgy nor 
hymns are the place for interpretations or explanations. Here we 
must use terms that still are forceful and fresh, clear and cutting, 
biting and bright. We must seek to recover or recreate an idiom 
that will not muff or mufHle the message, but will give it compelling 
strength. This is a task which will require all our patience and in- 
genuity.? 


The musical situation is equally alarming. Neither the usual har- 
monic style nor the four-part congregational approach to singing 
reflects the musical world outside of the church. Throughout much 
of church history hymn tunes bore stylistic marks of the times. 
Musical styles are too complex today for congregational perform- 
ance and perhaps even for congregational listening. Historically 
hymns were congregational; the people were the “performers.” 
The role of the performer in recent years has shifted somewhat, 
however. A virtuoso technique is necessary to conquer the com- 
plexities of much of the new music. Amateur performance has 
diminished, and enlightened listening has gained prominence. Some 
recent composers ask the performer to improvise, to compose as he 
performs. Improvisation in the church could be an invigorating 
venture—comparable perhaps to speaking in tongues. However, 
few church members at present would be willing or able to ex- 
periment. Other composers eliminate the performer altogether in 
favor of composing directly on magnetic tape with an electronic 
synthesizer. Is it possible that congregational—especially four-part— 
singing 1s outdated? 


Basic changes are taking place in our ways of perceiving. Marshall 


1. ‘‘New Hymn Texts: The Present Crisis in Hymn Writing,’’ pp. 1-2. 
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McLuhan has been pointing out a shift from concentration on 
verbal communication, spoken and written, arranged in logical, 
consecutive order to perceiving life through widely varied media. 
Television, he says, has revolutionized our attitude toward percep- 
tion and our ability to perceive. Regardless of the content of the 
program we are involved immediately in the medium of tiny dots 
which we must connect in our minds. We are drawn by sight, 
hearing and motion, by understatements and momentary flashes 
which we must complete. 

Television is a symbol of the variety of stimuli which bombard 
the contemporary believer. Hymnody in large part is not keeping 
pace, but perhaps it cannot. Perhaps radical new forms and media 
must emerge to express the experience of faith in the 1960’s. 

Leland Sateren, a composer of church music, who along with 
Dr. Leupold is working on a revision of the 1958 Lutheran hymnal, 
wrote this in a letter of March, 1967: 


I’m almost convinced that the day of the “set” hymnal is over. 
That is, in many respects a hymnal establishes a worship “environ- 
ment”—and, as the life of a hymnal usually runs to about a quarter 
of a century, it “sets” it for a quarter of a century. It does this 
even though one augments it with other worship materials. 


And elsewhere, informally: 


The 25-year hymnal we’ve known now in our churches is a thing of 
the past. Or, if it isn’t, it should be. Things are moving so fast now 
that any “conventional” hymnal we produce will be out of date by 
the time it is published. Same for the service-book. I’m convinced 
we must move to hymnals of what Erik Routley calls “disposable 
music,” paperbacks which can be replaced with fresh material 
every 5-10 years. 

There has been a great deal of experimentation in the last three 
or four years in new forms of music for the church. Jazz and folk 
idioms are appearing to replace the Gospel Song, with which they 
have certain points in common. Ballad-like texts seem to challenge 
poems in which dignity is a virtue. It is hard to know what the 
climate in Mennonite church music will be by 1969, when the 
Mennonite Hymnal is published; but in June of 1967 the expe- 
rimental works seem to belong to the paperback editions Leland 
Sateren is advocating. They might be valid for a short time only. 
A standard hymnal seems to be a desirable repository of genuine 
expressions of Christians of the past, but perhaps by August, 1969, 
the committee should be ready with a supplementary “disposable” 
hymnal to go along with the standard hymnal it has produced. 
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At any rate, the question of relevance to our times—relevance in 
an electronic age—is the basic problem for hymnal-making. Spe- 
cifically “Mennonite” problems in contrast seem far less significant. 
Yet, in the actual work of the committees the large question was 
rarely faced directly, and the relatively smaller problems loomed 
large. Limits of time and perspective held committees close to 
immediate matters. The human process of arriving at unanimous 
decisions kept the tone of the work conservative. 


IT 


The current hymnal revision is the work of two groups - the Gen- 
eral Conference Mennonite Church (GC) and the (Old) Menno- 
nite Church (OM). This fact was a source of enrichment to each 
group. Although the tensions between churches of the 1920’s oc- 
casionally rose to the surface momentarily and the urge to defend 
some practice of one group or the other emerged periodically, the 
working together was not a “problem.” Differences on theological 
questions occurred between individuals or generations—almost never 
between the two groups. Differences in practice, however, became 
increasingly clear and problematic. 

Cultural backgrounds vary from one congregation to another, 
but two primary cultural strands distinguish the two groups. Many 
General Conference Mennonites are German-speaking or have im- 
migrated recently from a German culture. The Lutheran chorale 
is a prominent aspect of their church music. The Old Mennonite 
churches have been established in America usually for a number 
of generations. The influence of American hymnody—and emphasis 
on the hymns of Watts in particular, along with men like Wesley 
and Newton—has been strong. The singing school movement was 
an important influence; folk hymns and American tunes of com- 
posers such as Lowell Mason replaced the German chorale for 
many of these people from 1832 onward. Some of the congregations 
come from Amish backgrounds; the worship material then came 
from the Ausbund rather than the Lutheran chorales. 

The hymnals of the two groups point in differing directions. 
The first English hymnal, 1847, was meant to be used with Joseph 
Funk’s Genuine Church Music, 1832 (called Harmonia Sacra in 
1847). This tune book, designed for singing schools, had a distinctly 
American flavor. A number of tunes were folk hymns, which were 
being notated in the early 19th century in Baptist hymnals and in 
singing school books. English and Scottish Psalm tunes and several 
chorales represented the European element in the tune book. 
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In 1890 the Old Mennonites produced a small collection, Hymns 
and Tunes. It perpetuated both texts and tunes from 1847, but 
had in addition a sizable number of works “by the Committee.” 
A certain charm and distinctiveness characterizes this book, in 
spite of the lack of scholarship and musical sophistication. 


At almost the same time, 1894, a group of GC’s published their 
first hymnal in English, Mennonite Hymnal, a Blending of Many 
Voices. They selected a suitable standard hymnal already in exis- 
tence rather than compiling their own. They selected Many Voices; 
or Camina Sacra, Evangelistic Edition with Tunes, prepared by 
DeWitt Talmage, minister of the New Brooklyn Tabernacle. This 
in turn was a revision of a standard hymnal of good quality, Car- 
mina Sacra, A Selection of Hymns and Songs of Praise with Tunes, 
1886. It was one of a line of fine hymnals published by A. S. 
Barnes and beginning with Henry Ward Beecher’s Plymouth Collec- 
tion of 1855. Mr. Talmage had included approximately forty Gospel 
Songs in his evangelistic revision of 539 hymns. The Mennonites 
made five changes of hymns, as far as I can see, and omitted one 
stanza of a baptismal hymn. The five changes were all P. P. Bliss 
tunes and three of his texts, so one rather suspects that the changes 
were made for reasons of copyright rather than doctrinal objections. 
(They substituted five other Gospel Songs.) Otherwise Talmage’s 
hymnal remained intact. 

This basic difference of approach has persisted up through the 
1940 Mennonite Hymnary. The Old Mennonite hymnals represent 
a folk-like character and a less professional approach. The General 
Conference books have been closer to the mainstream of hymnody 
(including in 1927 and 1940 a number of German chorales) ; the 
collections have been more sophisticated and broader in coverage 
of types of works but are probably less distinctive. Both groups 
gradually absorbed a rather large number of Victorian works and 
Gospel Songs. More detail on differences between specific books 
would probably be fruitful, but suffice it to say that understanding 
and accepting the integrity of both approaches probably lay at the 
root of some of the problems of making a Mennonite hymnal in 
the 1960's. 

Not only are the selection of texts and overall tone of the hymnals 
different, but variations occur within materials we currently hold 
in common. “Crown Him with Many Crowns,” for example, appears 
in the Index for both Mennonite Hymnary and Church Hymnal, 
but the poems are not alike. One is Catholic, Matthew Bridges’ 
original poem of 1851; the other is Anglican, Godfrey Thring’s new 
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version of 1882. Both hymnals have “Alas and Did My Savior 
Bleed.” However, rather than using Watts’ original line, “When 
God, the mighty Maker died,” Mennonite Hymnary has “When 
Christ, the mighty Maker died,” and Church Hymnal has “When 
God’s own Son was crucified.” Hundreds of instances of differences 
had to be reconciled. The use of the original texts was a boon to 
objectivity, but it was still difficult to move through fifty or seventy- 
five decisions in one day. 


Frequently both hymnals have a text in common but use differing 
tunes. “Art Thou Weary” uses Bullinger and Stephanos; “I Heard 
the Voice of Jesus Say,” Brunk and Vox Dilecti; “Christ for the 
World We Sing,” Kirby Bedon and Malvern; “Give to Our God 
Immortal Praise,” Lasst uns erfreuen and Warrington. Scores of 
similar variations appear. The committees had to search for princi- 
ples for decision-making. The existence of a standard combination 
of text and tune among many churches, the actual usage of a given 
combination in either group, the effectiveness of each tune for 
congregational use, and the vitality of the musical expression for 
the twentieth century were some of the questions asked in making 
choices. 


Worship practices, in addition to materials, differ. General Con- 
ference churches on the whole sing with accompaniment; Old 
Mennonite churches as a rule do not. However, since both groups 
sing in four parts, there was no significant handicap to either group; 
both need voice ranges that fit four parts and a simplicity of voice 
line to make congregational singing valuable. If either church had 
worked alone, however, there would probably have been slight 
differences in the number of hymns included for unison singing 
with accompaniment. 


Many Old Mennonite churches read music more easily with 
shape-notes. These go back to the four-note shapes of Little and 
Smith in the Easy Instructor, 1798. Joseph Funk used them in 
his 1832 songbook. The four expanded to seven in the 1840's. 
Old Mennonite hymnals have always been available in shape- 
note editions, using the shapes of Jesse B. Aiken since the 1890 
Hymns and Tunes. The Publishers have decided that the need is 
great enough for some congregations to warrant both shape- and 
round-note editions. 


The groups differ in their use of musical aids to worship, such 
as sung Amens. General Conference churches tend toward their 
use; Old Mennonites do not. A limited number were included. 
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III 


Committee structure presented “problems.” It is hard to imagine 
a more complicated working organization. Each church had its 
parent committee from which three representatives were chosen 
to form a Joint Committee for carrying out the major work of 
the revision. Subcommittees on Texts, Tunes, and Worship Aids 
were responsible to the Joint Committee, whose members in turn 
were accountable to the parent committee, and by extension to the 
Conference of each group. Co-editors and an Executive Committee 
of three officers from the Joint Committee had further responsibili- 
ties. But a careful balance of power gradually emerged, cutting off 
all possibilities for individual initiative and imagination and assuring 
the project of a group character. 


Furthermore, consensus was the method of working within the 
Joint Committee, who stayed with most problems until agreement 
was reached. The process was painfully slow, but it achieved a 
satistying result—the strength of committee support. The total re- 
vision, however, is for this reason conservative (term not used 
theologically here) rather than pioneering and imaginative. 


Individuals and the various committees struggled often with the 
question of bases for decision. Were the members appointed or 
elected to represent the tastes of the groups whom they understood 
or were they expected to move ahead in a role of leadership— 
to plot a direction in church music for the next generation? If the 
former, they needed, and found to some extent, ways of measuring 
the interests and needs of representative congregations. If the latter, 
they faced further questions: how can one know the needs of the 
future—by intuition or some kind of information? Can a group struc- 
tured with careful checks and balances move forward ageressively? 


IV 


A number of additional variables affected the process of revision. 
Congregations vary considerably—quite apart from Old Mennonite 
and General Conference differences, which seem slight by compar- 
ison. A given congregation merges the cultural and geographic 
backgrounds of its members—German, Virginian, Western Cana- 
dian, etc—with their theological orientations—orthodox, con- 
servative, revivalist, Anabaptists, etc——to form a unique group, 
unlike any other congregation anywhere. Each congregation has 
developed its own canon of hymns that suits its needs—its size, the 
education of its leadership and laity, its toleration for change and 
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new expressions, the nature of its musical gifts, its musical resources, 
its residence—rural or urban, and thus its susceptibility to specific 
types of imagery. The list could be enlarged greatly. The committee 
would have been at a loss to describe the “typical Mennonite con- 
gregation.” Rather, they tried to anticipate the needs of varied 
types of Mennonite congregations. They prepared an eclectic 
hymnal, which in its entirety would not appeal to any one con- 
gregation (no group sings 650 hymns; perhaps less than 200), but 
from which hopefully every congregation will be able to find its 
own significant collection. 


Age span became a prominent variable occasionally in the com- 
mittees. Inevitable differences in outlook came to light in matters 
of language and preferences in taste. Age span was an even greater 
problem in planning the contents of the hymnal. It is a rather sober- 
ing fact that the generation which will be the users of the hymnal 
in the next thirty years was hardly represented in a direct way. 
Most of the committee members were forty years old or above. 


Interest in scholarly treatment of texts and tunes varied con- 
siderably. This revision represents a departure in procedure from 
previous Mennonite compilations. Past editors tended to choose 
their work from existing hymnals. They may or may not have been 
aware of the length and contents of the original poem or of the 
extent of alteration. The 1927 Church Hymnal, for example, illu- 
strates a number of approaches to indicating alterations in text, 
depending upon the editorial practice of the source hymnal. Mark- 
ings for dynamics appear there occasionally, seemingly dependent 
upon the treatment in the hymnal source. 


Careful scholarship entered the present revision first as a practical 
solution to collating Mennonite Hymnary and Church Hymnal texts. 
With some members it became an approach essential to the honesty 
of the work. With others it remained unnecessary to the needs of 
the church and perhaps threatening to the work of the past. One 
committee member suggested that the hesitation is quite natural. 
Scholarship was accepted among us first in disciplines outside of the 
church. It came later with some difficulty in biblical studies, and it 
comes now with resistance to the materials used by the worshiping 
community. Whatever the reasons for differences in approach, 
the group as a whole moved in the direction of scholarship—not 
forging ahead with a pioneering spirit but simply catching up with 
trends of the last 100 years. 
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V 


The assignment for this paper asked for a focus on “problems.” 
It would be quite unfair to close without a statement that, in spite 
of problems and perhaps with their help, the committees have 
compiled what they unanimously believe to be a fine hymnal for 
Mennonites. They hope that congregations will share their growing 
appreciation both for the rich heritage of hymnody from the ecu- 
menical church and for the specific values perpetuated within 
Mennonite traditions. 


AN EVALUATION OF MENNONITE 
SERVICE PROGRAMS 


By Wilfred J. Unruh* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


“Voluntary Service is Christian lay young people and adults 
with varying abilities and experience, traveling to participate in a 
new experience of living together sacrificially with other Christians 
for a year or two, learning fuller obedience to Christ in extending 
His compassion in word and deed to people in particular physical, 
social, mental or spiritual need; doing so under the guiding tutelage 
of the church, to the end that those served may respond in loyalty 
to Christ and His church, and that those who serve may return home 
better prepared to participate in the total mission of the church.” 

This classical description of voluntary service finds many expres- 
sions in action: 


Teen-agers workcampers living in a condemned house in a Toronto 
poverty ghetto. 

A secondary teacher couple in Nigeria, Africa. 

Vacation Bible School teachers in Montana, Arizona and Colombia, 
South America. 

An extension agent in the Manitoba pulpwood forests. 

Volunteer tutors in Watts, California schools. 

Community development teams in rural Honduras. 

A volunteer draftsman in a Detroit city planning office. 

Students in language cram courses in Costa Rica. 

Juvenile gang workers in New York. 

Psychiatric aides in mental hospitals in Paraguay, U.S.A., Canada. 

Construction workers in Espelcamp, Germany. 

Pax men in refugee relief work in Vietnam. 

Midwifery nurses in an isolated rural Mexican village. 

“Grandma” and “Grandpa” in a day nursery in Markham, Illinois. 


A fascinating and colorful kaleidoscope of skills, experiences, and 
people compose the profile of voluntary service in the Mennonite 


*Executive Secretary, Board of Christian Service, General Conference Mennonite Church. 
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Church. “Like love and diamonds,” wrote Peter Dyck, “Christian 
service has many facets.” How has this phenomenon of action in 
mission influenced our church? More than two decades of organized 
volunteer work have become a part of Mennonite history. With- 
in those twenty years an idea shared by a few innovators has become 
a movement. Many agencies, and literally thousands of persons 
have participated. 

The interest in an evaluative study of Mennonite service programs 
was strong in the early 1960’s. Board members and their staff in 
Mennonite mission-service agencies were involved in re-organization 
studies ; in plotting major program revisions; in launching new serv- 
ice forms and testing classical ideas against the facts of social change. 
Variant approaches in program planning were being tried. Serious 
misgivings about 1-W earning service on the part of some Menno- 
nite conferences led some of these groups to renewed study of 
planned voluntary service programs as a preferred alternative in 
the conscription of conscientious objectors. 

The General Conference Board of Christian Service invited the 
Institute of Mennonite Studies to sponsor and direct a study of 
Mennonite service programs. In the fall of 1962, the Joint Admin- 
istration Committee of the Institute of Mennonite Studies approved 
the study proposal. The stated purpose included “an evaluation of 
the impact of VS upon the VSer, the congregation, the project 
and society; a study of the relationship and meaning of mission- 
related (church building) VS in comparison with other VS not so 
defined; an assessment of the significance of this service in relation 
to Mennonite Church resources and doctrine. Is this the most effec- 
tive way to do what Christian young people need to do, and if so, 
how can this effectiveness be increased in value externally and 
internally? The study is also to bring together in accessible form 
Statistics, policy rules, decisions and statements of the several groups 
to be involved. This will make it possible for each group to do a 
comparison and self-analysis of its program, to plan new avenues 
of procedure.” In the planning sessions that followed, the scope 
and procedures of the study were focused on three areas: 


a) An intensive study of persons who are and have been in service 
programs. 

b) An intensive study of a number of selected projects. 

c) Preparation of a compendium of historical and statistical data, 
especially a bibliography. 


Consultation with staff workers in the administration of Mennonite 
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service programs raised additional intriguing ideas for study. In 
June of 1963 the following set of suggestions was noted as points 
of interest for service program administrators: 


“I. We are interested in testing the effect of voluntary service on 
those served, ie., the recipients of our services. We wish to 
measure or evaluate the tangible results of voluntary service and 
assess as may be possible the less tangible factors. It seems possible 
that one approach might well be several intensive case studies of 
a variety of selected projects. 


II. Secondly, we are interested in measuring the effect of vol- 
untary service for the church. What are the achievements that 
VS has produced within the church? 


1. Effects of voluntary service for those who have served? 

2. Effects of the experience (for a candidate) of not being 
accepted for service? 

3. Effects of voluntary service for the life of the church itself? 


IjI. What insights can we gain in study of the historical record 
of voluntary service? 


1. What are some of the evident trends in the service programs? 

2. What profile of service workers emerges over the years? 

3. Exposure given to our volunteers; how many have served in 
what kind of units? 

4. What has been the influence of 1-W obligations? How many 
volunteers have served under 1-W compulsion? 

9. Shifts in programs and type of service offered? 


IV. What have we learned about the training and preparation 
of volunteers for service? Overseas service and service in new cul- 
tures are specific concerns. 


1. What were some of the needs recognized by the volunteers 
at the time of their beginning? 

2. In what ways did the service personnel overcome these felt 
needs? 

3. What kind of training might help to better prepare vol- 
unteers for their new experiences? 

4. What are the agencies that might best help to provide these 
preparation experiences? 


V. What are some of the lessons we have learned regarding the 
creative administration of voluntary service programs? 
1. How may we best correlate the type of projects to the type 
of volunteers who come to serve? 
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2. What factors make for a good project and a successful 
operation? 

3. Must we have a changing program to appeal to youth; 
what is the effect of an older, established project when 
VS programs change frequently? 

4. What constitutes the essence of “voluntary” service? 

9. Why do people drop out of the application process after 
their initial inquiry? 

6. What creative relationships to other boards, committees and 
agencies have been developed by our service agencies? 

7. What values and problems have emeged in our experience 
of serving in various types of programs?” 


Obviously this was too much to cover in one study. Three areas 
were chosen for work by the researcher: a) An empirical study 
of those who were serving or had served in some form of Mennonite 
voluntary service; and b) the gathering of historical documents and 
policy papers which would present the philosophy and experience 
of the programs; and c) a statistical, data-gathering phase that 
would attempt to analyze where the churches had employed their 
service resources of personnel and funds. Also, it was hoped that 
together with possible field work of the researcher, a sequence 
of interviews of church leaders and service counselors might also 


be enabled. 


The efforts of developing a research instrument were done under 
the very helpful supervision of Dr. J. Howard Kauffman, professor 
of sociology at Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. Dr. Kauffman was 
selected by the Institute of Mennonite Studies as the technical 
advisor for the study project. Conference offices of the participating 
Mennonite groups contributed generously of secretarial and ad- 
ministrative time, as well as in funds to support the study. 


II. Looxine BrIzFLY AT THE HISTORY OF 
MENNONITE SERVICE PROGRAMS 


The Study of Mennonite Service Programs sought to review 
the history of how organized volunteer programs emerged, developed 
a generally common form, and then innovated as time and social 
changes were encountered. The study sought to identify influences; 
persons and events that were recognized then and now as participat- 
ing in the conception of the volunteer movement. 


Crisis seems to have been the context for the innovation of the 
service program idea. One shape of this crisis context was a search 
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in the post World War I years for a moral alternative to war. There 
was an awareness of and sensitivity to the growing cynicism and 
restlessness of the youth in the period of the 1920’s and 1930's. 

Voluntary service as a concept was “invented” in 1920 in Europe. 
Pierre Ceresel organized a voluntary work group to rebuild World 
War I damaged houses. Service Civil International, as founded by 
Ceresel, carried a witness for peace even in its beginnings. The 
work camp idea came to North America under Quaker sponsorship. 
A few years later persons like Elmer Ediger, Robert Kreider and 
Edna Ramseyer participated in Quaker workcamps. These expe- 
riences became a part of a new response to the crisis of an authentic 
life style. 

As early as 1924 Gerhard Friesen presented a paper to the Okla- 
homa Convention of the General Conference Mennonite Church 
in which he proposed an organization to provide a practical means 
to live our confession of faith. In his paper pastor Friesen relied 
heavily on the AFSC program proposals for 1925. Apparently little 
was actually done on an organized basis until many years later. 

The years of the early 1940’s were tough years for the Menno- 
nites. Public scorn and antagonism were felt by many who chose 
a peace position rather than military service. Amid experiences of 
CPS work that seemed futile or insignificant came the question, 
‘“How can we proclaim God’s good news?” 

In Virginia and in Indiana Mennonites in the early World War II 
days were under pressure to join civil defense programs, high school 
victory corps and similar war-related action. There was a clamor for 
visionary peace-related response. The crisis of public pressure against 
C.O.s in local communities was becoming generally felt. 


Prompted by the relatively recent formation of MCC as a form 
for witness; fed by the personal experiences of famine relief in India 
and war sufferers relief in Europe, and precipitated by mental 
hospital work in CPS, new dreams were born. Vital to these ideas 
was the understanding that Christian love in action means giving 
yourself to your neighbor. 

The catalyst of the Second World War brought the gaunt form 
of deepening pessimism and the temptation of despair. Human 
suffering became vivid to Mennonite relief workers in Europe; to 
a generation thrust out of the ethnic ghetto into the real world. 
There were many influences that converged to precipitate urgent 
thought and creative innovation during the early 1940’s. Fed into 
the life of a sensitized generation of young leaders in the Menno- 
nite Church, and under the catalyst of crisis, several kindred pro- 
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grams were born and grew simultaneously along basically parallel 
lines. In the subsequent twenty-plus years, these programs have 
blossomed into an excitingly creative dimension of the church in 
mission. This vision was simply stated in those early years by Cal 
Redekop who wrote, “The most tangible thing for him (the average 
European and American youth) to do, he thinks, is to at least give 
himself and a period of time in service to someone.” 


III An Empiricat Srupy or ServickE ALUMNI 


It was exciting and inspiring to trace the genesis of volunteer 
work programs. Now after twenty years of service programs could 
we learn anything about the influence of the service experience on 
the participating volunteer? This task of trying to measure the 
effect of voluntary service on those who served became the focus 
of an empirical self-study instrument. A “service alumni question- 
naire” was created, tested and used. To gather a representative sam- 
ple of respondents the years of 1947, 1952, 1957 and 1962 were 
chosen as target periods. MCC and Conference V.S. offices provided 
full lists of all participants serving during these years. The sampling 
employed 20% of these persons as the respondent group (every 
first, and every subsequent fifth name on each V.S. project roll). 
Included in the study was each major category of service: short- 
term V.S., long-term V.S., overseas V.S. and Pax workers, and 
men in 1-W earning service. A total of 1908 names were secured; 
1535 questionnaires were mailed, and 778 valid replies were re- 
turned. An overall response of 51.6% of all mailed questionnaires 
was received. We had a better return from alumni of both long-term 
and short-term service as compared to 1-W earning men. Of the 
long-term and Pax alumni 66.7% returned questionnaires; short- 
term service alumni gave us a 61.5% return; but 1-W earning service 
alumni returned only 34.4% of their forms. 


This was a self-study instrument, and as such was liable to the 
risks of subjective evaluation. What emerges in the study is a pro- 
file, or composite picture of the persons who have served in struc- 
tured programs in some way. 


1. Who enters the Mennonite service programs? 


Most of the volunteers (87.6%) were between 16 and 25 years of 
age. It has obviously been a youth movement. Nearly one-half 


(49.2%) were 21-25 years old. (We should note that our sample 
excluded relief workers altogether. ) 
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In short-term programs (less than three months) more girls enter 
at an earlier age than fellows. 

Fellows enter service earlier than girls in long-term programs. 
The conscription largely determines age profiles for U.S.A. men 
in any form of long-term service. Less than 10% of the men entered 
after draft-eligible years. 

There seemed to be no strong deviation in patterns of age of 
service when correlated with conference origins. 


2. Factors Dealing with Marital Status 


As might easily be guessed, most of the volunteers were single 
—73.5% ; 2.5% were engaged; and 23% were married before service. 
Respondents said 18.6% were married while in service. Interestingly 
13.4% first met their mates during service. Does service result 
in many marriages between members of different Mennonite groups? 
Probably not. Of those married, 73.7% married within their own 
denomination; 12.6% to another Mennonite. 


Men were more often married before service than women re- 
spondents. Men marrying during 1-W earning service was a clear 
variant. The following percents were married during service: 


Long-term male 8.3% 
Long-term female 2.1% 
Short-term male 10.0% 
Short-term female 0.8% 
1-W men 25.4% 


3. From what kind of families do volunteers come? 


Most of the alumni come from farm homes (62.6%). An addi- 
tional 14.8% come from villages and small towns. 


Several patterns were noted in the home origins of the respondents: 
Long-term female volunteers come from village and city homes, 
not farm homes. 

Short-term males come from village and city homes, not the 
farm. 

Short-term females come from farm and village homes. 

1-W earning men come mostly from farm homes. 

The parental economic status is largely middle income. Homes 
with less than $3,000 provided only 14.3%, and homes with $7,500 
annual income or more provided only 10.2% of the VSers. 

Over half of the respondents (56.1%) came from homes with 
three to six children. Families with more than six children sent 
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31.1% of the respondents. More volunteers come from large families. 
How does this compare to family size patterns among Mennonites 
in the same two decades? 


Parents generally support service volunteers with positive atti- 
tudes toward service. Parental attitudes to service improve as their 
children participate. Negative parental attitudes were most evident 
when the volunteer was a woman on long-term assignment or a 
fellow in short-term service. Homes with a high degree of authori- 
tarianism more frequently have negative attitudes towards service. 
The negative score was nearly twice as high for authoritarian homes 
as compared to democratically run homes. 


4. Educational Factors 


The respondents’ reports clearly reflect our cultural setting. 
Of all alumni 14.5% reported only grade school; 50.7% some high 
school and 34.6% some college as their furtherest point of education. 
Over one-third (34.8%) did return to school after service and more 
fellows returned than girls. Men in 1-W earning service showed 
the lowest return rate (14.9%). Of those who returned to school 


more than one-half had already planned to do so before they entered 
service. 


We wondered if the service experience caused volunteers to 
switch schools. Our data are not clear. However, 61.6% reported 
no change. (Note: 30.5% didn’t answer this question.) Another 
change we looked for was a change in their academic major. Only 
9.9% reported any change. There was relatively little difference 
in the pattern between various categories of service. Volunteers 


with some college reported a change in major 6.3% more often than 
other educational levels. 


3. Church Membership Observations 


If volunteer programs are defined as “church sponsored,” what is 
the church attendance pattern? Most of the respondents (84.1%) 
said they regularly or frequently attended worship services during 
service. How many of our congregations could report 85% of the 
members in church? Infrequent or only occasional attendance was 
reported by 13.8%. Fellows in 1-W service had a lower record with 
27.7% reporting infrequent attendance. 


After service one-half (51.2%) were attending the same con- 
gregation. Of those who no longer attended the church attended 
just before service, occupation and relocation caused the change 
for eight out of ten persons. Personal religious factors stimulated 
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9.1% to change; personal social factors affected 8.2%. There seemed 
to be few significant deviations in the patterns when denominations 
were compared, except that the Church of God in Christ, Menno- 
nite alumni more often remained in the same congregation: 76.4% 
compared to the average of 51.2%. 

After service 8.2% changed denominational affiliations. Of this 
small group over half changed to another Mennonite group. Changes 
were more frequently made by the “culturally more conservative” 
groups. The less well educated more frequently reported that the 
service exposure caused them to change affiliations. However, the 
service experience does not seem to directly influence many persons 
to change their conference affiliation: only 4.5% reported this. 


6. What influences affect decisions to enter service? 

Most persons begin to consider service in their late teens. For 
fellows the compulsion of conscription is very real. For all persons, 
over half (53%) first decided to volunteer during the years be- 
tween 17 and 20. Nearly one-fifth (19.3%) already planned to 
serve by their 17th birthday. Fellows entering short-term service 
and girls entering long-term service make this decision later than 
other categories. 


We offered a multiple choice of possible influences that stimulated 
persons to choose service. Respondents, in the indicated percentages, 
chose the following as the most important factor: 


25.9% asense of God’s call 
16.4% draft obligations 
15.4% parents, brothers, sisters 
7.5% personal friends 
6.9% a volunteer, service administrator, deputation tours 
5.8% other 
4.9% literature, publicity 
3.1% pastor, counselor, Sunday school teacher 
2.8% Bible study 
1.4% youth fellowship, congregation 
‘9% school teacher (s) 
8% visit, participation in a service unit 
8.1% no answer 


It is evident in a comparison that the men in 1-W earning service 
felt more strongly the key reason simply was the draft. A “sense 
of God’s call” seems to be a major motif in motivation expressions 
in other categories of service. For conference groups of a more 
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conservative or cultural isolationist pattern, the draft obligation 
was a stronger noted influence. 

Respondents were also asked to rate the most important reason 
for entering service prior to participation. The tabulation of their 
response follows: 


27.4% the draft 

17.4% to offer self to God 

15.2% service to help others 

10.5% to witness to God’s love 
6.3% to seek deeper meaning to life 
5.5% all others 
5.3% show love to others 
4.0% leave home, see world, travel overseas 
1.9% for personal soul winning 
1.3% learn to know people better 
5.3% no answer 


Nearly two-thirds (62.3%) of the respondents reported that 
someone in his family had participated in some kind of service be- 
fore he entered. Similarly 58.1% reported they had a close child- 
hood or adolescent friend in some kind of service before he served. 
They also reported that for 58.4% some friend entered service after 
the respondent returned from his first term of service. 

It was discouraging to find that nearly one-half (46.9%) re- 
ported feeling no or very little interest and support from their con- 
gregation when they entered service. It appears that fellows entering 
1-W earning service and girls entering short-term service are taken 
for granted; they felt the least amount of concern and interest. 


7. Characteristics of the Service Experience 
We know that persons often participate in various kinds of service. 
Respondents were asked to mark every kind of service they had at 
some time shared in. They reported as follows: 
34.4% 1-W work for pay 
33.5% Voluntary Service - 3 months or more 
33.4% Summer Service - 2 weeks or more 
21.7% Weekend work camps 
14.5% Overseas Pax or VS 
13.4% Other 
10.3% Youth teams 
4.8% Relief work 
2.8% Work or study caravans 
2.4% Winter service 
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Volunteer alumni recorded the following data about the kind of 
work they performed: 
19.4% Nursing and nurse aide 
11.9% Maintenance and engineering 
9.4% Teaching 
7.3% Secretarial, office or administrative 
6.2% Aide in mental hospital 
6.0% Building and construction 
5.6% Farming and agricultural related 
3.2% Evangelism, counseling, visitation 
2.3% Medical testing 
2.2% Nursery, day care services 
1.5% Laboratory 
24.3% Other - variable 

This work experience was usually offered in the context of a 
fairly large team of companions, with 52.8% reporting team size over 
10 in number and another 30% serving in units of four to nine 
persons. 

Volunteers often serve a long distance away from home, except 
for the 1-W earning men. Of those in long-term VS, one-third 
(32.8%) served overseas and 35.2% served 1,000 or more miles 
from home (i.e., 67.8% served far from home). However, 1-W 
earning men stayed near home, with 48.6% less than 250 miles 
from home, and only 11.9% more than 1,000 miles distant. Persons 
in short-term service do not serve far from home in large numbers. 

Service was an urban experience for many volunteers. Although 
62.7% came from farm homes, nearly half (46.3%) served in a 
metropolitan setting. Among 1-W earning men two-thirds served in 
cities. Short-term volunteers more frequently served in rural or vil- 
lage setting (62.4%) and urban opportunities came only to 29.3%. 

Volunteers report a strong sense of intimate group dynamic 
interaction in their service, especially so for the persons in a short- 
term assignment. A high degree of intimate life was reported by 
two-thirds of the short-term volunteers and persons in long-term 
voluntary service. This was less frequently the case for men in earn- 
ing service; only half as many felt an intense group interaction. 

A very subjective question inquired of alumni how they perceived 
their companions’ expectations of themselves. A large majority 
(91%) felt their companions expected some or quite a lot of them. 
This may be a projection of their personal expectations. Alumni 
in large numbers (87.8%) reported they felt needed on their project. 
Men in short-term service or 1-W earning work felt needed less often. 
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One question sought to inquire about personal needs of the vol- 
unteer. "he question may have been invalid since only 23% an- 
swered it. The respondents listed the following as felt personal needs 
prior to service: 


17.9% lack of skills; fear of failure 

16.8% how to witness 

15.1% understanding oneself 

10.1% Social relations 
5.6% work frustrations 
5.0% personal feelings, prejudices, emotions 
3.4% group living 

26.3% other, miscellaneous needs 


Concerns about the post-service location of volunteers and their 
relationship to Mennonite Church and community interests were 
focused as “How long did you remain in your home community 
upon return from service?” Their response is reported in rank order 
of frequency: 

33.4% remained permanently 

16.6% remained for less than a year 

15.9% returned only to visit 

14.3% remained for several years 
8.3% did not return at all 

11.6% gave no answer. 


8. Vocational Plans and Service 

We were curious how vocational decisions related to a service 
experience. We can report that 43.3% of our respondents said they 
had chosen their vocation before service. Perhaps service influenced 
the 27% who chose their career area during or shortly after service. 
Another 10.5% decided long after service and 18.8% did not answer. 

About one-third of the respondents (36.6%) reported some or 
much more interest in church related work as a result of their service 
experience. More persons in long-term voluntary service (46.9%) 
reported some gain in interest than did 1-W earning fellows 
(29.8%). About one-third (34.8%) in short-term service reported 
a gain in church work interest. 


9. Christian Faith and Service 
Service alumni were asked to suggest those factors which most 
influenced the development of their faith. This is what they said: 
44.4% parents and family 
15.1% Bible study; devotions 
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9.1% worship, revivals, sermons, etc. 
6.3% teachers and school experiences 
5.5% friends 
4.8% pastor, Sunday school teachers, other leaders 
2.8% husband, wife, fiance’ 
11.9% other 


(We forgot to suggest the service experience itself as an option here. ) 

Respondents were asked to evaluate to what extent as a result 
of service they felt they had been drawn closer to God in their 
spiritual life. A large number (85.9%) reported some or much 
growth in devotion. More persons among the less educated seemed 
to report more devotional growth. About three-fourths of the re- 
spondents reported they felt a deeper appreciation for the meaning 
of being a church member as a result of service. College-trained 
people felt this less frequently (10% less) than respondents without 
college. Service brought disturbing problems involving Christian 
faith to about 12.9% of the respondents. ‘This appears to be so 
slightly more often for the preson with some college as compared 
to less educated alumni. 

We attempted to create a scale to measure the theological posi- 
tion of our respondents, and use this score as a control. (See page 
B81 of the report.) We failed in this effort. I wish some sociologist - 
churchman would create a document to differentiate persons on the 
basis of theological differences. 

In the spiritual profile of our service alumni, we can report that 
68.7% affirmed they were now tithing or giving a planned portion 
to the church. Obviously we cannot claim the service experience con- 
vinced them to do so. 


10. ‘The Nature of Voluntary Service 
What do alumni mean when they speak of “voluntary service’? 
We offered a nineteen item, open-ended question. Their response 
was then compiled into nine major items. This is how the respon- 
dents reported their first choices: 
36.4% Personal choice to serve 
17.9% Offer to help without material rewards 
10.8% Helping people with obvious needs 
10.2% Work without pay 
5.7%  Nonresistance and draft obligations 
5.7% Give up personal plans; leave home 
2.2% Doing work refused by others 
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2.3% Group life together 
2.3% Other 
6.7% No answer 


There were no significant variations noted in different categories 
of service, sex, age, or conference affiliation in the scale above. 

The concept of “sacrifice” has long been a part of written mate- 
rials about service. Few alumni after having served felt they sac- 
rificed; 73% said little or no sacrifice was involved for their experi- 
ence. Several correlations were attempted, but their validity could 
be questioned. Alumni from high income homes felt the sacrifice 
more, while the smallest percentage reporting considerable or much 
sacrifice came from the lowest income families. 

What did alumni feel they needed to give up (sacrifice) in order 
to serve? They reported: 

19.8% family interests 
17.0% no pay, or direct financial loss 
17.0% good job, comfortable style of life 
16.6% being with personal friends 
8.3% vocational or professional aims and beginnings 
5.3% personal freedom and independence 
5.2% continuation of school or training 
2.8% plans for marriage and home 
8.0% other 

Service alumni favor Mennonite cooperation and ecumenical 
sharing. An impressive 84.6% of the respondents agreed with a 
statement that Mennonite conferences and groups should work 
toward more cooperation and sharing with each other. Similarly, 
though less frequently, 74.3% agreed that Mennonite conferences 
or groups should work toward more cooperation and sharing with 
other Christian denominations. In both cases the more education 
for the respondent, the more often he agreed. 


11. Witness for Peace Factors 

We sought to gather some basic data about traditional Mennonite 
peace issues. Most of the respondents (92.8%) said that they ac- 
cepted conscientious objection to participation in violence and war. 
They said they first accepted this position as a personal belief at 
the following ages: 


12 years or under 20.0% 
13 to 18 years 52.8% 
19 or older 15.2% 


Uncertain or no answer 11.9% 
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Alumni said they did find personal opportunities to practice 
Christian love and peace making during their service. One-tenth 
said they seldom did so; 40% said they did only occasionally, while 
46.5% reported they often found peace witness opportunities. Com- 
paring 1-W earning work and long-term VS., there were 12% 
fewer 1-Ws who felt they often could witness for peace. 


12. Evaluation of the Service Experience 


Three essay type questions were included in the study. In these 
the respondents were invited to reflect on the general significance in 
his life of the experience of service. Their replies were catalogued 
and scored as follows: 


a) What was one practical result of service affecting your own life 
or the life of someone else that developed as a part of your 
service experience? 


33.4% New understanding of people and oneself 
11.4% Deepened personal faith and commitment 
9.9% Learned new skills, knowledge, interests and values 
9.7% Gained new perspectives on faith, Christian witness 
and missions 
5.7% Changed vocational plans 
5.3% Shared in meaningful experiences in personal witnessing 
3.7% Met his wife, husband or fiance’ in service 
2.6% Made new friends and companions in service 
1.7% Changed educational plans 
16.7% No answer 


b) What was your greatest personal disappointment in service? 


28.9% ‘The inconsistent, inadequate life and witness of volun- 
teers 
15.6% ‘The personal inability or inadequacy of volunteers 
6.9% ‘The unqualified program administration and leadership 
4.6% Inability of the unit to fulfill its purpose/mission 
4.5% The isolation, lack of social activity or lack of privacy 
3.9% Feelings of unacceptance by local or home congrega- 
tions 
3.9% ‘Time went too fast 
‘9% No real need in the community for work being per- 
formed 


30.6% No answer 
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c) In what ways would you say your service experience most in- 
fluenced your life? 


28.0% Developed new perspectives on world, people 
18.3% Learned new values of Christian life 
13.2% Deepened devotional life and Christian commitment 
11.4% Learned about personal witnessing for Christ 
6.3% Developed new social ease or poise 
6.0% Gained new perspectives on other religious groups 
4.8% Influenced personal vocational plans 
3% Found personal conversion to Christian faith 
39% Influenced choice of CO service rather than military 
11.4% No answer 


IV. OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study has a serious handicap which should have been antici- 
pated. It would have been well to include “relief workers” as a part 
of the alumni study group. Since they were not included the study 
has been limited to a youthful segment of the service participants. 


It may be that the period of time covered is too large. With 
accelerated social change within the last decade, this study will 
not reflect accurately some social trends now in progress. Perhaps 
a more intensive focus on the period of 1957 to 1962 might have 
been just as valuable? 


Participation in service programs is viewed in sharply different 
ways by various persons. Promoters and church members have 
spoken of service as a sacrificial or denial experience. Service alumni 
find it to be a fulfilling and enriching encounter not deeply related 
to painful self-denial. Future service interpretation might well be 
interpreted as a basic educational and life enrichment experience. 
Service offers an opportunity to put into action ideals and ideas 
with humanitarian content. 


Congregations have difficulty relating to volunteers before, during 
and after service. Service programs seem not to take the local 
congregation very seriously; neither as a “sending brotherhood” 
nor as a “supporting community.” Administration should be giving 
serious thought to ways in which volunteers and the local church 
could relate. Local congregations for their part should give more 
consideration to how they may call members into action and share 
with their members the events of service. 
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Mennonite service programs appear to be quite ingrown or even 
provincial in character. Those who participate are carefully se- 
lected; there seem to be relatively few participants who are not 
orthodox Mennonite in their characteristics. The tight selection 
process appears to eliminate a truly heterogeneous volunteer profile. 
More diversity and flexibility may be called for. 


The performance of men in 1-W earning work appears to be 
generally lower than alumni in other volunteer categories. Various 
factors undoubtedly affect this record. Motivational differences, 
service teams large in size and without adequate staff leadership 
appear to be important factors. More depth study of the 1-W 
earning worker might be very instructive. 


The creation of an instrument to measure theological orientation 
would be most helpful in further studies. Someone should work 
on this soon. 


In the study it soon became evident that there is no uniform 
pattern of recording statistics or of regular testing of participants. 
It would be a fine contribution to social research in the Mennonite 
Church if someone would study this need and propose long-term 
patterns for data gathering and evaluation. 


No one can deny the substantial influence of military conscription 
or the threat of conscription on young adults. Although viewed 
as an evil and a denial of freedom and Christian love, conscription 
probably is the single most important influence in service programs 
in the Mennonite Church. 


Service program planners should do more thinking about social 
trends in our churches. The service programs appear unable to 
rapidly adapt to trends like earlier marriage, unemployment for 
the unskilled, opportunities for the poor, and projects to handle 
large numbers of drafted men. Early retirement and new years 
for public service for the senior citizen need study as well. 


This study by an amateur sociologist was a much appreciated 
experience. Candid and concerned dialogue is welcome. 
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